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I AM A ROOSTER 


Angel de la Independencia. 


HE FIRST PHOTOGRAPH arrives unexpectedly. Ilanchik, what do 

you think? My father has attached it to an e-mail message and 

wants to know my opinion. Had you ever seen the Ángel this 
closely? Did you know it was a girl? A bronze girl, half-naked. 

The stunning black-and-white picture, by photographer Chino Lemus, 
depicts the Ángel de la Independencia, located atop a 118-foot column in the 
famous roundabout of Paseo de la Reforma, in downtown D.F., the acronym 
(for Distrito Federal) by which Mexico City is known. It was commissioned 
by dictator Porfirio Diaz to commemorate the first centennial of the nation’s 
war of independence in 1810. The statue is twenty-two feet high. It weighs 
seven tons. Its bronze is covered with twenty-four-caret gold. 

My father, who is seventy-eight years old and lives in D.F. with my mother, 
knows how much I love angels. I often talk about them: what exactly are they, 
half-animal, half-human? How is it that in the Bible, a record of the quest 
by the Israelites to embrace monotheism, angels show up quite regularly, 
including when Abraham is about to sacrifice to G-d his only child, Isaac, 
as well as in the scene of Jacob's dream of a ladder ascending to heaven? 

Mexico is replete with angels. Quantitatively, there are more angels in the 
countrys version of Catholicism, and also more saints, than in its Iberian 
counterpart. The explanation might be historical. The Latin American reli- 
gion, as Cuban ethnographer Fernando Ortiz once argued, is the result of a 
process of transculturalism; the sixteenth-century Spanish conquistadors, 
rather than dismantling the indigenous rituals they encountered, ended up 
using them as the basis on which they imposed the Catholic beliefs. So in 
Mexico, for example, pre-Columbian religious practices became an integral 
part of the DNA of Catholicism. That, in essence, is what mestizaje is about: 
the juxtaposing of the European and the autochthonous. Our Catholicism 


revolves around the Trinity but with an Indian emphasis. On the cross, Jesus 
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Christ bleeds more blood that you'll ever find in Europe: He bleeds and 
bleeds and bleeds. 

Obviously, the Ángel on Paseo de la Reforma is not mestizo. It is a statue 
of Nike, the Greek goddess of victory, made by the French sculptor Enrique 
Alciati. But I don't think of victory when I look—attentively, for a long 
stretch of time—at the photograph my father just sent me. The Ángel isa 
thermometer of Mexicos emotional life. It fell to the ground and suffered 
damage during the earthquake of July 28, 1957, and it was subsequently re- 
stored. Mexicans gather around the Ángel whenever the nation is under test: 
politically, economically, athletically. Indeed, the Ángel might be to Mexico 
the equivalent of the Statue of Liberty for the United States: not only its 
most famous icon but a mirror against which the population measures itself. 

Pa, can you see the laurel crown the Ángel is holding in her elevated right 
hand? 

Yes, he replies instantly. 

Symbolically and in fact, the Ángel stands above Miguel Hidalgo y Cos- 
tilla, the priest who led the war of independence and became the father 
of the nation. Hidalgo, who was executed by the Spanish army in 181 (so 
courageous was he, that when facing the firing squad, he supposedly placed 
his right hand over his heart to show the riflemen where to aim), was accused 
of being a judaizante by the Inquisition. The libel meant that Padre Hildalgo 
had Jewish blood and was thus a converso. Or at least he was accused of being 
one. His remains are buried in the mausoleum, built in 1928, that is at the 
steps of the column where the Ángel stands. The remains of other inde- 
pendence heroes are also there, including those of José María Morelos y 
Pavón, another rebel priest. Mexico has lots of rebellious clergymen. 

Other types of angels (homeless children, beatified souls) are witnesses to 
the metropolis's frantic daily affairs. Quiet witnesses. There are Jewish angels 
pullulating in DIF. also, although they remain invisible because few in this 
country of more than a hundred million will ever see a Jew in their entire lives. 


Why? 
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Well, the number of Mexican Jews is relatively small, not to say insigni- 
ficant: one out of five thousand Mexicans is Jewish. 

Ilancito, what does the Ángel have in her left hand? I cant make it out. 

Oy: it is carrying a broken chain. Do you know what that means, Pa? 
That Mexicans are free of European domination. 

Are we? 

Or maybe that those who appreciate the Ángel in all its splendor are 
free spirits. And that the Ángel is our eternal companion, a version of Ariel 
in Shakespeare's last play, The Tempest: the anima that propels Mexicans to 
find their own destiny. 

My reaction this time, unfortunately, is different. Looking at the Ángel 
does not make me free. On the contrary, it imprisons me in the memories 
of my past, which I thought were dormant. In subsequent days, it keeps 
popping into my mind. How long is it since I saw the statue with my own 
eyes? Not too long. I frequently travel to D.F. Often I drive through Paseo 
de la Reforma. But I dont pay attention to it. Plus, Chino Lemuss eye per- 
forms a miracle: he makes the Ángel immediate, tangible, within reach. The 
simple background against which the statue is appreciated—a cloudy sky, 
along with the smog—gives it a heavenly quality. 

You should send me more photographs, I tell my father. This one wasnt 
able to make Mexico—mi México lindo—seem closer. 

Within a day he e-mails another picture. Have you ever seen this photo, 
mi amor? You wouldnt exist if it wasnt for it. 

The image depicts a lavish wedding, a khatuna. I scrutinize the partici- 
pants. It looks like my maternal grandparents, Miriam and Jaime Slomianski. 
They got married in 1934 in what today is known as the Centro Histórico, 
a section of downtown Mexico City that has been preserved for its historical 
value. The ceremony took place in one of the early buildings of the Jewish 
community, on Calle Tacuba #15. I'm bewildered by the stiffness of the con- 
gregants and their elegant attire because I've always imagined my ancestors 


as penniless immigrants. 


Wedding of Miriam Eisenberg and Jaime Slomianski. 
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Not really poor, says my mother. Your grandfather owned a leather fac- 
tory. He went from rags to riches within a short span of time. 

I think about my father's earlier statement: You wouldnt exist if it wasnt 
for this picture. Yes, indeed: every single accident that precedes us explains 
the secret of who we have become. But there's something else in my father's 
thought: photographs are maps; their cartography explains our past in ways 
memory is incapable of doing. Thats because memory is fallible, ethereal. 
Photographs, instead, are factual. Of course, facts alone do not produce 
knowledge. Knowledge is based on interpretation. Photographs need a 
mind, an observer, to decode them, to make them speak. 

At this point it might be useful to explain the role photography plays 
in my parents' lives. Every memory I have, no matter how old (I was about 
to write ancient), is emphasized by the fact that, although I probably have 
not seen it, there's a photograph connected to it. That's because they are 
always taking photographs. My father justifies it by pointing to my mother's 
compulsive behavior. My mother responds by saying that photographs are 
life: la vida. 

In any case, nothing is unsuitable for their camera's eye: landscapes, build- 


ings, clothes, food, objects, animals, and, certainly, people: 


People laughing. 

People eating an apple. 
People in pajamas. 

People descending a staircase. 


People riding a horse. 


On every wall of my parents' house hangs an enlarged, framed photograph 
of someone: their children, their grandchildren, their own parents, their 
friends. And, of course, themselves everywhere on the planet: Lake Tahoe, 
Shanghai, Tel-Aviv, the pyramids in Egypt, the Argentine Patagonia, the 
Swedish fjords. 
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The house is a veritable museum, its photos deliberately kept in non- 
chronological order. These images dont really freeze time; they defy it. Look 
closely, they seem to suggest, and you will realize that in la vida things are not 
sequential but concurrent. The misconception that childhood precedes 
adulthood, and adulthood comes before old age is a fallacy. Isn't that what 
the Spanish Golden Age poet Francisco de Quevedo meant when he wrote 
"en el hoy y mafiana y ayer, junto ff pafiales y mortaja, y he quedado x pre- 
sentes sucesiones de difunto.” (In Edith Grossmans version: “In my today, 
tomorrow, yesterday /I join swaddling and shroud, and have become # pres- 
ent successions of the same dead man.”) I used to feel embarrassed by this 
plethora of snapshots. But I've grown to like it... 

Photography, as an art form and social-networking tool, has changed 
the way families build their collective identity. What would a household 
be without a camera? Households with children certainly cant afford not to 
have one. Susan Sontag, in her essay "In Plato's Cave,” says that in weddings 
the photograph is as much a part of the ceremony as the prescribed verbal 
formulas. For parents in the second half of the twentieth century, Sontag 
argues, "not to take pictures of one's children, particularly when they are 
small, is a sign of parental indifference.” 

However, my mother is proof that a photo's purpose is more than to 
become simply a time capsule. l'hings need to happen so that the camera 
justifies its presence. That is, the camera's eye makes people behave idio- 
syncratically. It makes them believe that the purpose of life is not to enjoy 
it as such but to enjoy it while taking a photograph. 

My parents might be extreme as builders of an impromptu family 
museum (a gathering of reproductions), but they are not unique. The mod- 
ern family traffics with pictures in order to extend its emotional space. As 
the nucleus becomes empty (children grow up, grandparents die, the neigh- 
borhood landscape changes), sending pictures around creates the sense of 


unity. E-mail makes it easy. We are still together, arent we? Look, these 
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pictures testify to our connection. They are who we were yesterday. But they 
are also what we always are. 

As I think of it, I realize that probably my father has recently bought 
a scanner. Maybe thats why the family albums arent only at his finger- 
tips, but they show up in attachments. With the scanner, he reproduces the 
reproductions. 

And a third reproduction arrives. Ilanchik, remember the children's story 
“The Rooster Prince," about an insane prince who is convinced he's a roos- 
ter? You told it to me once. 

Yes, Pa: I remember it! The parable was written by Nakhman of Bratslav, 
a storyteller, leading Hasidic rabbi, and the great-grandson of the Baal 
Shem- Tov, the eighteenth-century Jewish mystic known as the originator of 
the Hasidic movement. The prince eats grain, goes about naked, and the only 
thing he says is cock-a-doodle-doo. No one in the kingdom is able to help 
him. Until a savvy teacher shows up. The teacher does as the prince: he takes 
off his clothes, sleeps on the floor, and eats rooster food. Eventually the 
prince trusts the teacher, who persuades him to dress up, eat food while sit- 
ting at the table, and, in the end, to accept his identity as a prince. 

Here you are, my dear son. 

In the picture I’m probably five years old, standing coyly on a patio. I cant 
recognize the place, although I know it doesnt look like my house in the 
Copilco neighborhood, in the southern outskirts of Mexico City. Judging 
by the confetti (is that what the curly items on the floor are?), I must be at 
a birthday party. I’m dressed up as... . well, el principe gallo. I ask my father 
where he found me impersonating the Rooster Prince. In one of the family 
albums, he answers. Thought you would like it! 

I study the image in disbelief. I’m wearing white shorts with flounces, a 
dark satin jacket, black bow-tie and black shoes, sports socks with banded 
cuffs, and—most proudly—a hood in the shape of a turkey's head. (In the 


Bratslaver story the rooster is actually a turkey.) I'm unhappy. Even annoyed. 


"The Rooster Prince. 
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I would rather not encourage my father, I tell myself. But I’m also puzzled. 
Is this how I really looked once? I haven't seen pictures of myself as a child 
for thirty years. Then I find myself nurturing a strange thought: I’m not the 
Rooster Prince but an Aztec dancer! 

An Aztec dancer? My father is skeptical. You cant look like an Aztec. 
Youre a blondie, un giierito. You dont look Mexican! 

I barely have time to digest what he says when several other e-mails arrive 
from my father with childhood pictures: 

One of us three siblings in Acapulco, to which my father attaches the line: 
Ilanchik: who is d'Artagnan in The Three Musketeers? One of me and my 
brother Darian looking out the window from the back seat of the family 
Peugeot. And a photo of me as a magician. I’m particularly fond of this one! 
He also sends me the Yiddish- and Spanish-language announcements of my 
brit milah, my circumcision, which took place on April 15, 1961. (My name: 
Ilan Kalmen Stavchansky.) And he forwards images of my bar mitzvah, cel- 
ebrated on April 20, 1974, at Temple Bet-El, in Calle Horacio 1722, Colonia 
Polanco. 

Plus, a photograph of me in a Purim spiel (Purim play). On stage there 
are a total of eight classmates. The Jewish holiday of Purim deals with the 
Persian Jews who lived in bondage under king Ahasuerus in Shushan 
between 486 and 465 B.C.E. until the young princess Esther, guided by her 
uncle Mordecai, liberated them. I'm the third from the right. My sight seems 
fixated on the audience. All the children are wearing Carioca sombreros and 
vests and, with the exception of one boy, have white sneakers. Some have 
maracas in their hands, others have triangles. 

So in this photograph I'm a Mexican Jew who is participating in a festival 
about Persia for which I am dressed in Brazilian costume. Ay, Pa: I'm an 
impostor! The adjective Mexican defines me, but only accidentally. (The Los 
Angeles Times once called me “The accidental Mexican.) I find that quality, 
mi mexicanidad, my Mexicanness, in these photographs. Am I really Mexican? 


Or am I a pretend Mexican, an accidental Mexican? 


"The Three Musketeers. 


One ride. 


The magician. 
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Mazal-Tov Mazal-Tov 


El pasado domingo 15 de abril de 1961, se llevó a cabo la ceremonia de Berit- 
Milá del simpático niñito 


ILAN KALMEN STAVCHANSKY 


con tal motivo sus padres ofrecieron un brindis para familiares y amigos, quienes 
desearon lo mejor de la vida para el recién nacido. 


Damos las gracias a las personas que nos acompañaron en la fiesta de nuestro 
hijo Ilan Kalmen, así como al Mohel David Klip y al Mohel Hershl Filler por todas | 
sus atenciones. | 


Mil felicidades para nuestros hijos, sobrinos, primos y mejutanim Abraham y || 
Ofelia Stavchansky por el Berit-Milá de su adorado hijito. 


Abraham y Ofelia amu See 


Stevehans ky ABRAHAM E HILDA SLOMIANSKY | 


JACOBO STAVCHANSKY Y FAM. 
(Padres) GIL ALTSCHULER Y FAM. 


JACOBO LADEBAUM-MILLER Y SRA 
SALVADOR Y BELA STAVCHANSKY . DIRECTOR ABEL EISENBERG 


(Abuelitos) 


JAIME Y MIRIAM SLOMIANSKI Primos 
(Abuelitos) ISAAC STAVCHANSKY Y FAM. 
ELENITA STAVCHANSKY LEON STAVCHANSKY Y FAM. 
(Tía-madrina) SALOMON SCHLOSSER Y FAM 
RAFAEL NUDELMAN EMMA STAVCHANSKY 
(Tío-Sandik) MARCEL ALTSCHULER Y FAM. 
SALOMON LADEBAUM (Guadalajara) 
(Primo-Padrino) BORIS NUDELMAN Y FAM. 


Tíos y primos Mejutanim 
ISAAC Y MALVINA STAVCHANSKY ISAAC FISHER Y FAM. 
Y FAM. MAX ELTERMAN Y FÁM. 


Brit milah announcement (Spanish) in Prensa Israelita. 


Purim spiel. 
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Not long ago, I wrote an essay, "Immigration and Authenticity,’ in which 
I engage in an argument with the Statue of Liberty, or better, with the son- 
net “The New Colossus" by Emma Lazarus that is engraved on its pedestal. 
It includes a section on my first impressions upon arriving in New York City 
in 1985. As soon as people realized I was from Mexico, one of the questions 
they asked was where I kept my sombrero. I invariably found the question 
obnoxious, not to say demeaning, although, as I think of it now, I recognize 
the extent of my naiveté. I answered that middle-class Mexican males dont 
wear a sombrero. I stressed that I had never in my life owned a sombrero. 
Nor had I worn a mustache. The first part of my answer isnt true, though. 
Mexicans do wear sombreros. Urban Mexicans as well as those in rural areas. 
Sombreros are a fixture of the landscape. Yet somehow, even having grown 
up there, I had failed to see them. My failure was a symptom of the kind of 
Mexican upbringing I received: Europeanized, cosmopolitan, universal. I was 
taught to be a citizen of the late twentieth century. To feel contemporaneous 
with whats happening in New York, Paris, Barcelona, and Rome. 

These questions make me reflect on genuineness. For even though I 
looked different from most Mexicans, I barely noticed it, because I moved 
around with other Europeanized folks like me. However, outside Mexico, 
people think that all Mexicans look alike. Act alike. Dream the same dreams. 
Do I need a sombrero to be a true Mexican? 

In the essay I wrote about the biblical episode in which Abraham sends 
one of his servants back to his place of origin, Aram Naharaim, to look for 
a bride for his thirty-seven-year-old son Isaac. Abraham gives the servant 
(unnamed in Genesis 24 but identified by biblical commentators as Eliezer 
of Damascus) a number of camels, which Abraham says should be used 
as bride price, along with clothes and jewelry that he also sent. A complex 
protocol concerning the camels follows, as the servant approaches Rebecca’s 
brother Laban to entice him to consider Rebecca as Isaacs future bride. 


(Rebecca is Isaac patrilineal cousin.) 
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Except that, as archeologists, historians, and other scholars have estab- 
lished, at the time of the patriarchs there were no camels in the Middle East. 
An explanation of this anachronism might be done from the perspective of 
textual chronology. The Bible was shaped over a period of almost a thousand 
years. In fact, one could argue that its shaping course is still in progress. The 
camels must have been introduced by a later scribe, or perhaps an editor, 
who assumed that readers of a desert narrative would expect such animals 
to show up in this kind of environment. 

To expect a sombrero from a Mexican is like desperately wanting camels 


to appear in the Bible. 


Ne 


TOMATO JEW 


Yo 


LAWYER FRIEND OF MINE likes to tease me about all this. You 
really aren't a true Mexican until you put on a sombrero, he says. 
Please, will you allow me to buy you one as a present—un regalito? 

He knows my answer: grrrrrr. 

Theres no doubt about it, Ilan. As he continues to pester me, he says: 
You're a Tomato Jew. 

His rationale is based on a joke. A couple of American Jews are chat- 
ting in a restaurant in Mexico City's fashionable Zona Rosa. One of the guys 
asks the waiter: "Excuse me, sefior. Any Mexican Jews in this place?" 

“No sé, replies the waiter. "TII ask the owner.” 

A few minutes later the waiter comes back. 

“No, sir.” 

"Are you sure?" 

“I will double-check for you, sir.” 

While the waiter is gone, one of the guys says, "I cant believe there are 
no Jews in Mexico. Our people are scattered everywhere.” 

The waiter returns again. "Sir, no Mexican juice.” 

"Are you really sure?" 

“Si, sefior. Estoy seguro. We have orange juice and grape juice. We also have 
fresh tomato juice. But no one ever heard of Mexican Jews!" 

Indeed, no one ever has. . . . But I have heard about a Tomato Jew, my 
friend says. A Tomato Jew is red, like you, Ilan. Red as in communist red. 

You mean ex-communist red. 

Okay, he responds. And red as in bloody red. 

He means I’m existentially injured. 

You are a Mexican Jew with a conscience. You wonder if your double iden- 
tity, Mexican and Jewish, might have wounded you. You look for your roots. 


Mexican Jews dont usually look for their roots; they are happy ignoring 
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them. In fact, Ilan, you make a profession of your Mexican Jewishness. A 
trademark: like Del Monte. 

Del Monte Tomato Jew. My friend is right. l'm a Mexican Jew from 
afar. An emigrant Mexican Jew, one who left, one who packed his suitcases 
and said adios yet doesnt seem able to cut the ties. 

No census was ever taken, but in the early twenty-first century there 
apparently are some thirty-five thousand Mexican Jews in Mexico. The num- 
ber is somewhat smaller than it ought to be because many have felt the need 
to depart. A low birth rate also explains why the rest of the nation keeps 
growing but not this minority. Aliyab to Israel is another factor behind the 
drainage. (Aliyah, in Hebrew, means “ascent”: ascent to the Promised Land.) 
And, more substantially, aliyab to Gringolandia. 

Mexican Jews are uninterested in jurisprudence. Youre unlikely to come 
across a Mexican Jewish lawyer, I tell my friend. (He's from Colorado.) 
The reason is simple: Mexico's legal system is a mess. Corruption is ram- 
pant. Instead, traditional career paths include medicine, education, and busi- 
ness. Or the other way around: business, education, and medicine. No, there 
is an even better sequence: business, business, and business. 

Politically, Mexican Jews are apolitical. That is, they observe but (to the 
extent that is possible) dont get involved. Of course, it is complicated to 
be apolitical in a nation where almost half of the population lives under 
the poverty line and one-fifth lives in extreme poverty. Illiteracy is about 
10 percent overall, but in the rural areas it is over 5o percent. To be wealthy 
and apolitical is even more complicated. 

While I wouldnt describe Mexican Jews as fervent Zionists, they do sup- 
port Israel with money and tourism. (Traditionally, Israel has been a safe 
haven for those escaping a tarnished past, sentimental or financial.) On the 
topic of Israel, Mexican Jews regularly fend off anti-Zionist (and, by con- 
nection, anti-American) animosity. This animosity is expressed in occasional 


low-key attacks against synagogues and other Jewish buildings. The most 
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dangerous injection of venom comes from the ideological Left, which over 
the past couple of decades has become infatuated with the Palestinian cause. 
Equally noteworthy is the unremitting anti-Semitism espoused by an ultra- 
conservative side of the Catholic Church. 

Yet the worst form of anti-Jewish hate is ignorance. Knowledge of Jewish 
life is minuscule. Or maybe the word is insignificant. Just ask any Mexican 
you come across on the street. The answer is an automatic "Huh?" And if 
she has met a Mexican Jew, she'll tell you—that is, if you're lucky enough 
to get a neutral response—that the community vive aislada, it mostly keeps to 
itself. More likely, you'll hear that the Jews are prestamistas, moneylenders. You 
might hear a regurgitating of archaic ideas: Jews have horns; Jews are Christ 
killers; and Jews pray to el becerro de oro, the golden calf in their temple. 

How far back in Mexican history do such notions reach? To the days 
of Columbus. Was Columbus Jewish? Well, depending on whom you ask— 
but remember, the admiral isn't here to set the record straight. Even if he 
was, he probably would not know for sure, as he might have been a New 
Christian without being fully aware of it. 

Are you a prestamista, my friend asks? You're always borrowing and lending 
knowledge. 

I tell him about the wedding photograph my father e-mailed me. I could 
have been an Argentine, I say. Or a Peruvian. A Colombian . . . I could even 
have been a Carioca Jew. But my ancestors, Yiddish-speaking dwellers from 
shtetls and cities in the Pale of Settlement, the region in imperial Russia (from 
the eastern Pale to the western Russian border with Prussia and Austria- 
Hungary) in which Jews were given permanent residency, disembarked at the 
port of Veracruz, in the Gulf of Mexico. 

Why there? 

Because immigrations quotas made it impossible for them to be allowed 
into Ellis Island. Or, in some cases, because their relatives had already dis- 


covered the Mexican paradise and were waiting for them. 
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Pa, stop with the childhood photos already. 

Why, Ilanchik? 

I prefer to see pictures of los imigrantes. My father knows I'm referring 
to my grandparents, their pals, and others of that generation. I want to see 
how they looked, the places they saw upon arrival, the food they ate. 

Ja, ja, ja, he laughs onomatopoeically. I only have a few images of them, 
not many. Photography wasnt ubiquitous in the early days of the twentieth 
century. Nothing spontaneous has reached us from that time. People mostly 
posed in front of the camera, as they do in the wedding photo. But it could 
be worse, of course. 

I know what he means. At least there's a record of those industrious 
days, as modernity was hitting Mexico City. Try reaching further back in 
time and only drawings remain. Having a photograph of Cervantes would 
be like having a nail from the Cross. 

Ill send you what I have. But if you want, your mother can get in touch 
with an acquaintance who owns a successful bakery (the Taifeld challahs are 
"internationally famous" in Mexico City) who out of sheer commitment 
has become an unofficial archivist of the Mexican Jewish past. He started 
collecting when he was in his teens. He also has pictures of World War II, 
the Holocaust, and the creation of the state of Israel. As well as videos 
and DVDs. And countless CDs of folksongs in Yiddish, Hebrew, Polish, 
Lithuanian, Russian, and other tongues. 

I ask what the archivists name is. Manuel Taifeld. He's close to seventy. 

Come for a few days to D.F. and you'll meet him. Meanwhile, I can also 
send you a photograph of you dressed up for Halloween as Odysseus after 
the Trojan War, hoping to return to Ithaca. Or as Spiderman. 

And he sends me an attachment. I think to myself: Really? We didnt cel- 
ebrate Halloween in Mexico when I was little. Maybe the Americanization 
of the country means that today . . . I try to open the attachment but fail 


repeatedly. So I ask my father to resend it. 
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Ja, ja, ja: he laughs again. There is no such photograph! At least not in 
real life. But if you end up writing about everything I'm forwarding to you 
(and what dont you write about, Profesor Prolifico!), you should invent it. 
Dont writers do that, bend reality to fit their needs? Invent, invent, invent. 
Didn't you do that when you wrote your memoir, On Borrowed Words? 

Is he complaining again about the sections in the memoir that were less 
than flattering to him? I won't respond, though. I should let the offense pass. 

And, lo and behold, he moves on. Here is a construction site, he writes in 
an e-mail. Look at it attentively, my son. Ever thought of Bellas Artes before 
it became Bellas Artes? 

My father is referring to the Palacio de Bellas Artes, the imposing cultural 
center adjacent to the Alameda Central, the park Diego Rivera made fam- 
ous in one of his paintings. In my mind Bellas Artes is as old as Mexico. It 
is a neoclassical palatial structure and the country's premier opera house, its 
exterior made of imported Italian white marble and its interior showcasing 
murals by the Tres Grandes, the legendary muralists Rivera, José Clemente 
Orozco, and David Alfaro Siqueiros. 

You're wrong, Ilan! After false starts, the construction was under way in 
1932, the year before I was born, and it was finished in 1934. 

I'm astonished. I could have sworn the palace dates back to the nineteenth 
century. 

Isnt it fascinating to see that such a majestic ivory-stone building, a 
mix of architectural styles (mainly Art Nouveau and Art Deco), was once 
a hollow structure? 

His comment makes me think that at the time the majority of Jewish 
immigrants made it to Mexican shores, Bellas Artes was but an unfinished 
skeleton in a state of disrepair. What they saw instead at the site was the 
Teatro Nacional (built where the Convent of Santa Isabel once stood), 
which presented operettas, Viennese dances, and other high-culture specta- 


ces. Bela Altschuler, my fathers mother, and thus my paternal grandmother, 


Palacio de Bellas Artes under construction. 


Catedral Metropolitana de la Asunción de María, from across the Zócalo. 
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once told me that my grandfather, Srulek, first kissed her while they sat on 
a bench at the Alameda Central. Anachronistically, I thought the romantic 
scene had Bellas Artes in the background. 

And look at these photos of a peasant couple with guajolotes (Mexican- 
style turkeys) in downtown Mexico City. And of a guard at the National 
Palace. This is what my parents saw, Ilan! 

Upon arriving in Veracruz, Srulek Stavchansky, a few cents in his pocket, 
bought shoelaces. I re-created that episode—through Bela's eyes—in On 
Borrowed Words. After selling the shoelaces, Srulek got a lottery ticket. He 
won. Not much, but enough to buy other sellable items. Eventually he built 
an animal-food factory. But he wasn’t much of a businessman. The factory 
was always in a precarious financial state. My father, always joyful and sen- 
timental, took care of the factory when my grandfather became ill with 
cancer. Although he was supposed to run it for a year, maybe two, he stayed 
in the job for decades. Joy turned into sourness. 

His true passion, however, is theater. He started acting professionally in 
his twenties and hasn't stopped since. He was in Arthur Miller's The Crucible, 
which in Spanish is called Prueba de fuego. He also played the role of Peter Van 
Daan in El diario de Ana Frank. 

Can you send me some shots of these plays, I ask? 

Sure. 

How about the Zócalo (Mexico City's central square)? 

Your grandmother Bela kept these photographs. She and Srulek would 
walk around the enormous plaza. Did you know it was a gorgeously green 
recreation area in the late twenties? 

“In Dreams Begin Responsibility,’ a story written by Delmore Schwartz 
in 1937 (the title comes from an epigraph used by William Butler Yeats in 
a volume of poems), is told from the viewpoint of a narrator who enters a 
movie theater only to realize that on the screen is a movie sequence show- 
casing the troubled love relationship between his parents. Knowing the re- 


sults of that relationship (he himself is one of those results), he screams 


Peasants. 


National Palace guard. 


El diario de Ana Frank: dinner scene in the attic. 


El diario de Ana Frank: encounter in the attic. 


Abraham Stavans in Prueba de fuego. 


foto sergio 


"The Zócalo. 
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aloud something to the effect of "Stop! Dont go on! It isnt too late to 
take another path!" At this point my reaction to my fathers family photos 
is quite different from Schwartz: I don't want the course of time to be 
impeded. On the contrary, I want it to slow it down, to see more, to savor 
every image, to establish the necessary connections that explain the narrative 
I represent. 

On comes another picture of Bela and Srulek that must have been taken 
in the sixties. And another image of my father’s family (parents, siblings, 
uncles, cousins: di gantze mishpokhe) on a trajinera, a boat on Lake Xochimilco. 

¡Viva México!, he says. This country has been nothing but generous to us. 

He is right. A number of Bela“ siblings didnt leave Poland in time. They 
died in the Holocaust. In other words, isn't it the luck of the draw that a 
pretty Jewish girl like her could flourish in Mexico? I ask my father if he 
knows how the families of Srulek and Bela made it to the Pale of Settlement. 

No idea, Ilan. I don't think anyone does. You know that immigrants are 
self-centered creatures. The world starts and ends with them. Before them, 
the deluge. . . . And after them, the fruit of their success. Maybe they settled 
in Poland, the Ukraine, and other parts in the seventeenth century. But 
where did they come from? I have no idea. 

The story is similar on my maternal side. My mother cant tell me any- 
thing about those that came before her grandfather. That grandfather, my 
great-grandparent Kalmen Eisenberg, imported religious volumes from 
New York to Mexico. She refers me to a sepia photograph of him sur- 
rounded by other elders of the Mexican Jewish community that hangs in the 
ground-floor hallway of my house. I gave it to you, Ilan. She tells me that he 
was a tzadik, a wise man whose knowledge of the Bible was considerable. Peo- 
ple sought his advice left and right. Youre his namesake! 

My mother comes from a religious family. She has a sharp intellect, an 
acute intuition, and was always an avid reader. It was thanks to my mother 
that I first read Nietzsche, Isaiah Berlin, and Borges. In her mature years, she 


studied Kabbalah, not as a system of thought but as a mystical practice. She 


Bela and Srulek Stavchansky. 


Excursion on Lake Xochimilco. 
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and I often have discussions about the scientific study of the Sefer ba-Zobar. 
My mother never disagreed with Gershom Scholems scholarly pursuits but 
wasnt interested in them either. She preferred to enter the book of splendor 
frontally and without caveats. 

My mother rapidly takes the electronic lead and sends me—though my 
fathers account—a photograph of my maternal grandparents, Miriam 
Eisenberg and Jaime Slomianski, already in their fifties, sitting in a park with 
my mother at their side. Another picture shows her holding me, her first- 
born baby. 

Are you writing about us again, Ilanen? 

Yes, I reply: an autobiographical piece about my search for Jewish roots 
through photographs. I'll use pictures as memory engines! 

Nice. 

I was born in Mexico in 1961. I went to Yiddish school in Mexico. Its 
name was Yidishe Shule in Mexique but we called it La Yidishe. Mexico is 
also where I fell in love for the first time. And where I became infatuated 
with communism. Plus (and this is an important plus), Mexico is where I 
became a writer. Yes, the most significant aspect of my Mexican period, 
the factor that makes me construct a narrative, was my way with words: I 
didnt realize the power of the Spanish language—and my duty to it—until 
I began to craft essays. I guess I have a way with words. To write is to think. 
And to think is to organize the world, to make sense of it. I like letting 
my mind wander. Did I set out to become writer? Was there something in 
my family ancestry that led me to literature? Well, perhaps not in the family. 
But Jews are the People of the Book. So I wanted to be the guy who wrote 
the book. 

I really wanted to be a magician. In my room I had a magicians kit with 
all sorts of tricks. And later I dreamed of being a filmmaker. To some- 
how follow my fathers footsteps by making actors perform tales that I 
would concoct. However, I found the effort cumbersome. What I mostly 


liked about it was making up plots. But what made me become a writer was 


Miriam and Jaime Slomianski, with daughter. 
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reading. Not Mexican novels, though. I started reading long Russian novels 
like Crime and Punishment, Fathers and Sons, and The Brothers Karamazov in my late 
teens. I read them in Spanish translation, of course. What did I care? It was 
the only language I could access them in. 

Until that point I had been an outdoorsman: I enjoyed camping, mak- 
ing bonfires, rowing, swimming, trekking, mountain climbing, . . . These 
activities kept me on a busy social schedule. But one day the life of the mind 
became important to me. I don't know exactly when. Or how. Was it in re- 
sponse to a particular experience? I do remember becoming increasingly 
impatient with other peoples changing moods. So I opted for less mutant, 
more definable beings: the literary characters. 

To this day I prefer reading to writing, because all good writing comes 
from good reading. When did I begin reading Mexican literature? Not until 
much later. I first read broadly, including a number of Latin American clas- 
sics. I remember the night hours I spent following the Buendía saga of One 
Hundred Years of Solitude. Or Hopscotch. Or Conversation in the Cathedral. And I read 
Borges, who changed my life forever. All these writers were part of a global 
mix: I read novels like Ulysses, A Tale of Two Cities, and A Clockwork Orange; I 
delved into the existential boredom of Emma Bovary; I read Italo Svevo 
and Italo Calvino and Umberto Eco's The Name of the Rose, an eye-opener that 
prompted me to study medieval philosophy. Boredom frightened me. It still 
does: a day poorly spent is more painful to me than a lost check. 

Again, I don’t remember devoting much time to reading Mexican litera- 
ture. I memorized several sonnets by Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz ("Detente 
sombra de mi bien esquivo . . . ,” in Margaret Sayers Peden’s version: “Stay, 
shadow of contentment too short-lived . . .”). I went to several stagings 
of her plays. Maybe the exception was Octavio Paz as an essayist. I admired 
the future Nobel laureate of literature but was also infuriated by his pom- 
posity. In any case, like any book-driven adolescent, I used reading as an 
escape from the world in which I lived, to dream alternative universes. Books 


allowed me to dream someone else’s dream. 
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Maybe I also read Rulfo's The Burning Plain. If I didn't, I should have. 
Somehow I nurtured an allergy toward whatever was local. If it was written 
geographically near me, I wasn't interested. At least not as far as the present 
was concerned. However, I remember looking at Rulfos photographs. In 
an enterprise that mimicked his stylistically sparse prose, he took some six 
thousand pictures of the rural landscape in his native Jalisco. Those images 
are as close to a re-creation of desolation as is possible to visualize in a 
black-and-white image. Jalisco is a metaphor not only for Mexico but for 
desert regions in Bolivia, Paraguay, and Brazil, where nothing grows. And 
because, as I convinced myself, Rulfo wasn't looking exclusively at Mexico, 
I fell in love with his vision. 

And did I read anything about Mexican Jews, about the immigrants, 


about life on Aztec soil? INo, there was nothing written on the topic. 


Ne 
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"The recruit. 


ERE COMES MY FATHER AGAIN with a new offensive strategy. 

He sends a photograph of me at the age of sixteen as a soldado 

raso, an army recruit. In 1977, most Mexican teenagers had to 

report for military service. There wasnt a full-fledged draft. Instead, you 

went through a lottery. The winning number would set you free. I wasnt 

one of the lucky ones. But the photo is deceitful. Yes, I’m on the patio of 

our Copilco home, saluting whoever is behind the camera. In other words, 

I'm a soldier, but my body language makes it clear how unserious I was 

about my identity as a warrior. Indeed, my posture is a far cry from that of 

the Jewish army recruits in the czarist Russian army of the previous century, 

who could not escape their fate—unless, as the stories go, they purposely 
amputated a finger or else fled to America. 

Although I'm pretending to be loyal to the fatherland (in Spanish, la 
patria), had there been an actual war, I would have run for shelter in a second. 
I would have been a deserter. Not only because I would never fight in the 
ranks of Mexicos ridiculous army. (My friends would joke: how long would 
war between Mexico and the United States last? No time at all, because 
Mexico long ago surrendered its sovereignty.) Iruth is, I wouldnt fight for 
Israel either. Or for any other nation, because the sheer concept of patriotismo 
makes my skin crawl. To sacrifice oneself for the homeland, any homeland? 
Oh, please. There is no such thing as a homeland. 

Pa, okay, if you're eager to torpedo me with family images, let me nar- 
row your search. Is there a photograph of the front facade of my Copilco 
house rather than from the patio, for instance? No, he cant find one. 
What about of my first girlfriend? Ay, Ilan, you never wanted to be photo- 
graphed near her. So, then, a picture of a Volkswagen I drove when I was 


eighteen? Nope. 


Sun stone. 
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And then—splash! Out of the blue he sends me a photo of the sun stone. 
Known in Mexico as the Piedra del sol, the sun stone is made of basalt mono- 
lithic stone. It is at the heart of an epistemological controversy: is it a cal- 
endar or not? It was excavated from the Zócalo in 1790 and is on display at 
the Museo Nacional de Antropologia, in the green zone section of the city 
defined by Chapultepec Park. Octavio Paz wrote a surrealist poem devoted 
to it In 1957. 

I remember taking a series of classes on Jewish history at the museum in 
my early twenties. Whenever I had some free time, I would wander around 
the building. I've become interested in anthropology only after I left Mexico, 
so most of the time I would find a quiet corner and read a book. I knew 
about the Piedra del sol, but it wasn't a destination, because there were always 
too many tourists looking at it. How foolish of me: the Nahuatl period just 
before the arrival of the Spanish conquistadors was just not alluring. 

But this time around I'm confronted with its splendor. The sun stone is 
a splendid circular sculpture with the face of what looks like a rounded, 
mustachioed sun right at the center. Dozens of people I knew while I lived 
in the country had replicas of it in the form of posters, t-shirts, coffee mugs, 
tattoos, and key holders. In fact, for superstitious people it's a kind of talis- 
man. Why had I missed something with such popular appeal? How could I 
have lived in Mexico without really being in Mexico? 

I make the effort to learn its mechanics. I learn that the Nahuatl people 
used a calendar that was divided into two: the Xiubpobualli, known as the 
year count, which consisted of a 360-day cycle and was used for agricultural 
purposes; and the Tonalpobualli, the day count, which had a 260-day ritual 
cycle and was used for religious purposes. The Xiuhpohualli was astonishingly 
accurate. It has a total of eighteen months, each of which has twenty days, 
which the Spaniards, upon arriving in the sixteenth century, called veintenas. 
The names of the eighteen months were recorded by, among other Spanish 
friars, Bernardino de Sahagūn, a Franciscan missionary, and the words, musi- 


cally speaking, are gorgeous. 
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Those words refer to festivals held on the Cipactli day, which is the in- 
augural day of each of the eighteen months, and are evocative of a world 
organized around agriculture and the animal kingdom: Izcalli, translated as 
Encouragement for the Land and People; Atlcabualo or Xilomanaliztli, meaning 
Ceasing of Water, Rising Trees; Tlacaxipehualiztli, Rites of Fertility; Tozoztontli, 
Small Perforation; Hueytozoztli, Great Perforation; Toxcatl or Tepopochtli, Dry- 
ness; Etzalcualiztli, Eating Maize and Beans; Tecuilhuitontli, Feast for the Revered 
Ones; Hueytecuilbuitl, Feast for the Greatly Revered Ones; Tlaxochimaco or 
Miccailbuitontli, Feast to the Revered Deceased; Xocotlhuetzi or Hueymiccailbuitl, 
Feast to the Greatly Revered Deceased; Ochpaniztli, Sweeping and Cleaning; 
Teotleco or Pachtontli, Return of the Gods; Tepeilbiuitl or Hueypachtli, Feast of the 
Mountains; Quecholli, Precious Feather; Panquetzaliztli, Raising the Banners; 
Atemoztli, Descent of the Water; and Tititl, Searching for Growth. 

How I wish now I could speak Nahuatl! Along with my Yiddish, I 
would be able to dig symmetrically into the different sides of the past 
with grit. 

According to scholar Cecilio Orozco, the sun stone is not quite a calen- 
dar, because it is not designed to indicate the days of the year. Instead, it is 
the equivalent of a history lesson. Maybe even a book: a stone book, a book 
made of stone organized by its author, the sun. Orozco argued that it is 
the book of Tonatiuh, Nahuatl for the sun. Mexico’s past isn't free of con- 
troversy. Orozco, a Chicano, offered a skewed interpretation himself, arguing 
that the sun stone proves that the original people known as the Aztecs came 
from Aztlan in the north, specifically from the state of Utah, meaning that 
Chicanos are the first mexicanos. 

But scholarly support to consider the Piedra del sol as a calendar is strong. 
The calendar currently used in Mexico is the same that is used interna- 
tionally, which was introduced by Pope Gregory XIII (thus its name, the 
Gregorian calendar) in 1582. But Mexico has a hidden calendar, the Piedra del 
sol, that counts the days in an alternative way. It is an under-the-surface cal- 


endar and, as such, it suggests that the nation marks its time in different ways 
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depending on who is doing the counting. For years I missed this parallel 
sense of time. 

Obviously, the sun stone uses the cycles of solar light to tell time. It’s 
based on the Tenalpobualli, that is, on the day count. The sun is the center 
of the universe (the Nahuatl didn't need Galileo to reach this conclusion), 
and the four cardinal points stream from it. Each day is represented by a 
combination of an incremental number (1, 2, 3, 4, 5... up to 13) and twenty 
different signs: Crocodile, Wind, House, Lizard, Serpent, Death, Deer, 
Rabbit, Water, Dog, Monkey, Grass, Reed, Jaguar, Eagle, Vulture, Earth- 
quake, Flint Knife, Rain, and Flower. So after 1 Crocodile comes 2 Wind, 
3 House, and so on, until the numbers start again in 1 Jaguar, 2 Eagle, 
3 Vulture. After 7 Flower comes 8 Crocodile. It takes the full 260 days for 
the two cycles of twenty-day signs and thirteen numbers to realign, starting 
again in 1 Crocodile. 

It becomes clear to me that my fathers graphic album, its periodicity 
nurturing my days now, is a calendar of sorts. The photographs are not ran- 
dom visitors. Soon I find myself doing a couple of strange, impulsive things. 
The first is that I tell my parents that MII visit them in D.F. very soon. It 
happens that around that time a novella I wrote called “Morirse está en 
hebreo" [My Mexican Shiva] was being adapted into a movie. My father 
auditioned for it and was cast in the small role of Sefior Balkoff, the compadre 
and confidant of the novella's protagonist, Moishe Tartakovsky. The movie 
director has invited me to visit the set. I say yes mainly because I want to 
use the trip to go to the places where my immigrant ancestors first lived in 
Mexico City. I'm also eager to retrace the footsteps of my immigrant ances- 
tors, to visit the Centro Histórico. And I want to see Sefior Taifeld's archives. 

In less than a month, I land at Aeropuerto Benito Juárez. My wife and 
second son, Isaiah, come with me. My parents, as is always the case when 
we visit them, arrive to the airport at least an hour before the plane is sched- 
uled to touch down. My father says that his excitement at seeing us is such 


that if he could, he would camp near the terminal the night before. 
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Pa, hows the shooting? 

Going well, he says. He tells me some gossip about the director and movie 
crew. 

I tell him I'm happy hes one of my characters. In my adolescence, 
whenever my father and I would clash in a verbal téte-à-téte, he would cau- 
tion me please never to put words into his mouth. Who could have imagined 
that, through literature, I would have permission to do exactly that? 

Nothing new there, Ilan. 

Early on in my trip I visit the Museo Nacional de Antropología. A few 
years back, thieves ran away with some items. Although it has been under- 
going renovations, the site is majestic, especially its large, square, concrete 
fountain in the central patio, known as El Paraguas (The Umbrella). The 
building was designed in 1963 by architects Pedro Ramírez Vázquez, Jorge 
Campuzano, and Rafael Mijares. Wandering through the museum hall- 
ways, memories of my student days flash back. I had also come to see, yet 
again, where my path as a Tomato Jew had taken me. I had studied for my 
bachelors degree at the leftist Xochimilco branch of the Universidad 
Autónoma Metropolitana. Although I majored in psychology, I was mostly 
interested in theater, literature, and the arts. My Jewishness came to life 
during those years (1980—1984), but no part of the curriculum addressed 
these interests. I found out about an exchange program in association with 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem at the Museo Nacional de Antropología 
and signed up immediately. 

Among other things, the courses I took, taught by Israeli scholars, dealt 
with the coexistence, la convivencia, of Jews, Muslims, and Christians in medi- 
eval Spain, led by Haim Bankier, and with anti-Semitism in Argentina, 
by Haim Avni. Classes took place in the museum's auditorium, just a few 
steps away from the sun stone. A Mexican literary scholar, Chava Turnianski, 
offered a course on Yiddish literature in which I read major writers like 
Mendele Mokher Sforim, Sholem Aleichem, and Isaac Leib Peretz, as well 
as minor ones, like Lamed Shapiro, the first to write a story (“White Challah”) 
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about a pogrom from the viewpoint of the victimizers. (We didn't read Isaac 
Bashevis Singer, whose influence on me would be decisive, because he was 
considered a sellout.) 

Trying to enter the auditorium, I find it is busy with some Japanese con- 
ference. So I make my way to the magisterial Piedra del sol. It is surrounded 
with dozens of schoolchildren and a handful of docents keeping them in 
order. What kind of calendar, I ask myself, do I arrange my life around? 
For often I feel at the vortex of one too many weltanschauungen. Enormous 
as the stone is, it appears to me to be quite light. At its center is the face 
of Tonatiuh, who, as I concentrate on him, blinks his left eye. His tongue is 
out and his earrings are charming, but his teeth are threatening. Somehow 
Tonatiuh looks like Mickey Mouse to me! There's an apocalyptic quality to 
the representation, because around Tonatiuh are four squares symbolizing 
four previous suns (that is, worlds) that came to an end: one by wild animals, 
one by wind, one by fire, and the last by flood. 

Suddenly, Tonatiuh talks to me: Ilan, okichtli. Kexqui xiuitl tikpia? Am 
I hallucinating? I look around in discomfort. But then I find my own place. 
I look back at Tonatiuh as a friend. And I smile. I feel plentiful. The whole 
encounter lasts a couple of minutes. After it I leave. My father is waiting for 
me in the car on Paseo de la Reforma. 

He is about to take me to the set of Morirse está en hebreo. But first we'll 
go to C.D.I., as the Centro Deportivo Israelita, the Jewish Sports Center, 
is known to Mexican Jews. The character Moishe Tartakovsky, a wealthy 
leather entrepreneur, suffers a fatal heart attack early on a Friday morning 
at the beginning of the narrative while hes walking on the outdoor track 
of C.D.I. In my youth I was an avid visitor to C.D.L, playing soccer there 
and socializing several times a week. 

My friend Moy Volcovich, a photographer of contemporary Jewish 
scenes in D.F., has made luminous pictures of this institution. He has shown 
them to me. I’m particularly fond of his depiction of the swimming pool at 


night. I didnt learn to swim or dive there (but rather with a teacher called 
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Damián Pizá in Colonial Polanco), but my siblings and I swam at the C.D.I. 
pool on weekends. That's where my initiation to death happened, on a 
Saturday at noon, when a boy drowned. Volcovich also portrayed the tennis 
courts, where I played (lousily, no doubt) with my friends. The photo has 
unavoidable class implications: the courts are absolutely empty—no Jews 
around—except for a Mexican worker in white gloves drawing the court 
lines. He is wearing a sombrero. 

The fútbol field at C.D.I. was on the far northern corner of the facili- 
ties, next to a busy highway called Anillo Periférico, on the other side of 
which was the famous bullfighting arena, Toreo de Cuatro Caminos. I imag- 
ined Moishe, his well-rounded belly the size of a sandía a watermelon, 
walking rhythmically along the track next to Balkoff. But when I visited 
the C.D.L, the Toreo was no longer there—it had been demolished a 
while back, my father told me—and a state-of-the-art track is now indoors. 
Obviously, twenty years arent gone into thin air without leaving a trace of 
modernization. 

It was in the theater of C.D.I. where in 1982 and 1983 I codirected, along 
with my father, a Spanish-language translation of a stage adaptation of Isaac 
Bashevis Singer's short story “Yentl, the Yeshiva Boy.” (More than twenty 
years later, I edited the three-volume set of Singers Collected Stories for the 
Library of America, the venerable institution dedicated to preserving Amer- 
ican letters. Singer, a Yiddish writer, underwent a metamorphosis to become 
an English-language master of short fiction, reaching millions through 
cosmetically crafted translations of his Yiddish originals, which he, ever 
the womanizer, did with a cadre of mostly female translators.) "Yentl" is 
a feminist tale—the adjective feminist still comes as a surprise to Singer's 
fans. It follows the adventures of a shtetl girl with a passion for learning in 
a nineteenth-century milieu where girls are supposed to be little more than 
housewives. Early on in life, Yentl convinces herself that she was born into 
the wrong body. And so she passes for a yeshiva boy in order to engage in 
Talmudic discussion. 
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The Mexican version of Yentl was a stepping stone in my artistic devel- 
opment. Although almost all the actors were amateurs, the outcome was 
superior. Yet my father and I clashed with the sponsors, who approached 
theater in a dilettantish manner. As the rehearsals took place, the idio- 
syncrasies of Mexican Jews became obvious: late arrivals, occasional rowdy 
behavior, disinterest by some in testing their expressive talents. The most 
significant obstacles were sorted out by the female actors—or at least the 
attempt was made to be fully committed to the project. They were wives, 
mothers, and daughters who were needed at home. And since everything 
was done on a volunteer basis, there were limits to our requests as directors. 

At one point, I dreamed of creating a parallel spectacle that would be 
staged on one of the C.D.I. tennis courts and would focus on the Mexican- 
ization of Yentl. That is, an actor's lab would explore what Jewish women 
faced in Mexico at the end of the end of the twentieth century to become 
full-fledged citizens. Parts of Singer's story would be juxtaposed with the 
present challenges. But administrators at C.D.I. opposed the effort. My rec- 
ollection of the incident is that the institution was not happy with the idea 
of creating a critical production about what it means to be a Mexican Jew. 

In 2007, the same reaction would greet Morirse está en hebreo among some 
Mexican Jews when the movie premiered internationally. (I wrote about 
that reaction in A Critics Journey.) It's a light comedy without aesthetic pre- 
tensions. The movie was shot in an apartment in Colonia Polanco. For 
Tartakovsky, I used the traits of my uncle Abraham Slomianski (my mother's 
older brother). My uncle and my character die the same death. Just before 
they do, they manage to make a party for themselves (in the case of my 
uncle, a second bar mitzvah). And they are both patriarchs of a dysfunc- 
tional family that is forced to come together one more time. 

Writing the novella was a release for missing my uncle's funeral and shiva, 
the Jewish seven-day wake, the details of which my mother conveyed to 
me by phone and e-mail. Our family—just like any other family—is dys- 


functional. What my mother described to me seemed like a telenovela. So I 
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described the shiva as such, except that I added mariachis. It was published, 
along with a couple of other stories, in a book titled The Disappearance. All 
three stories deal with disappearances. 

My narrative is told in the third person and has a rich cast of characters: 
uncles, cousins, maids, acquaintances, all converging on the Tartakovsky 
homestead during the wake. I also inserted a couple of angels. The third- 
person voice explains that the type of Hasidism expounded by Baal Shem- 
Tov supports the belief that the moment a person is born there are two 
angels assigned to him or her: a good angel and a bad angel. These angels 
are in constant battle for the persons soul. Their ultimate goal is to decide 
whether that person goes to paradise or not. (Officially, there is no hell in 
Jewish theology, although there is a place called gehenna, a name that refers to 
the Valley of the Son of Hinnom in the Old City of Jerusalem. According 
to the books of 2 Chronicles and Jeremiah, this is the site where apostate 
Israelites and followers of Ba'al and Moloch prayed to their deities.) The 
outcome, after the soul departs the body during the seven-day wake, makes 
it clear which angel was more forceful. 

Mexican Jews have Jewish angels (maybe Mexican Jewish angels?) tabu- 
lating their actions. They dont look like the Ángel de la Independencia, 
at least not in my mind. They look like Hasidim. How to represent cine- 
matically these angels in Morirse está en hebreo? The movie director Alejandro 
Springall and I had long discussions on the topic. The solution we reached 
was inspired by the pair of grumpy old men in The Muppet Show: two old 
Hasidim (long black beards, black suits, and white shirts) would appear 
regularly and would monitor, through Yiddish dialogue, the various missteps 
in Tartakovsky's and his family's adventures. 

The moment I arrive on the set (along with my mother, my wife, and son 
Isaiah, who come in another car), Alejandro Springall greets us with a smile. 
My father, too, is delighted. He parades us around. He then introduces 
me to the cast, exuding pride. My son, Ilan Stavans! he says. He concocted 


this whole spiel! Fifteen minutes later, when my father is called to be part of 
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a scene, Dante Busquets, a photographer in charge of chronicling the mak- 
ing of the movie through the eye of his camera, is put in charge of me. He 
shows me photographs of how the makeup artists have turned a couple of 
actors into my view of what an angel ought to be. 

Are these guardian angels? he asks. 

Not quite. They don't protect anyone. They are really accountants. You 
know, after all they are Jewish angels, so they are good with numbers. 

In the movie the angels are constantly writing notes to themselves in 
Yiddish. 

Busquets shows me a photograph of my father the first day he put his cos- 
tume on. His gesture of discontent reminds me of some difficult moments 
we shared when I was a rebellious adolescent. But I'm mostly enthralled with 
a picture taken by Busquets of an altar, or maybe an ofrenda, that one of 
Moishe Tartakovskys maids keeps in her room, behind the apartment 
kitchen. Ofrenda means "offering" in Spanish. On the Día de los Muertos, 
but on other occasions as well, ofrendas are built to honor the memory of a 
deceased person. They generally have several levels: the top level is where the 
saints and the crucifix are placed; other levels include flowers (especially 
Cempasuchitl, the marigolds featured in Day of the Dead celebrations), 
fruit, photos, souvenirs, and candles (called veras). 

Is this in your novella? he asks. 

I dont remember. But even as a Jew, the ofrenda ritual moves me deeply. I 
like its antimodern quality. 

Busquets takes me to the actual altar. Because the maid supposedly has 
worked for Tartakovsky for years, her religious iconography is syncretistic. A 
perfect example of mestizaje, it juxtaposes Jewish and Catholic elements. 

If you go to Centro Histórico, Ilan, look for the many altars there. You'll 
be mesmerized! We've never become fully modern. 

I tell him I agree. Our conversation makes me nostalgic. Modernization is 
always a buzz word in Mexico City. My periodic visits have enabled me to 


be close to my loved ones but also to keep up with the dizzying pace of 
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urban transformation. Copilco was considered beyond the limits for the 
majority of Jews, who made their home in colonias (in Mexico the word is 
used as a synonym for a neighborhood in large urban areas) like Condesa, 
del Valle, Portales, Hipódromo, and, even further away (and closer to 
C.D.I.), Polanco and Lomas de Tecamachalco and La Herradura. I gather 
that my parents chose this location in the sixties in large part because they 
perceived themselves as rebels. Acting was not a conventional career, not 
back then. Largely as a result of that career choice, the marriage between 
them was deemed likely to collapse. Yet even though most couples of their 
generation divorced, they did not. 

My childhood house, on Odontología #85 (streets in the area were 
named after university disciplines, in this case, dentistry), was adjacent to the 
Ciudad Universitaria, as the Coyoacán campus of the Universidad Nacional 
Autónoma de México, aka U.N.A.M., Latin America's oldest and largest 
institution of higher learning, is known. A supermarket called Aurrera was 
about a mile away. There were a small candy store and other businesses 
nearer to us. And the offices of Siglo XXI Editores, a progressive publishing 
house founded in 1965 by Arnaldo Orfila Reynal with branches in Argentina 
and Spain, was a few blocks away. 

The neighborhood park was down the street. It had a water canal, and sup- 
posedly Hernán Cortés and his soldiers had rested their horses there in their 
fight to control Tenochtitlán, as the city was known in 1523. Nearby was a 
large, vacant factory where kids used to play hide-and-seek and catch tadpoles 
and butterflies and where a bunch of us organized a club inside an aban- 
doned school bus. My day school, La Yidishe, was in Calle San Lorenzo, in 
Colonial del Valle, relatively far from Copilco, which meant that the bus ride 
every morning took an hour, maybe more. We were picked up around 7 A.M. 

I'm not the type who idealizes bygone days. Yet after visiting the movie 
set, I ask my father to drive us through Copilco. It isnt far from where my 
parents live now. Walls are covered with graffiti. Crowds congregate at bus 


and Metro stops. Some buildings are in disrepair while others have been 
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subdivided and remodeled to make room for more of just about everything. 
Yet in spite of the areas being known a student hub since the fifties—when 
architects Mario Pani and Enrique del Moral built on an ancient solidi- 
fied lava bed the campus that encloses some three dozen faculties and insti- 
tutes as well the Olympic Stadium, the Cultural Center, the Central Library, 
several museums, an ecological reserve, and several murals by artists like 
David Alfaro Siqueiros—I remember it as almost unpopulated, especially 
on weekends. 

Its the same feeling I get from Volcovich's picture of the C.D.I. tennis 
courts. I dont know why, but although D.F. might have a population of 
almost twenty-five million, I remember numerous childhood sites totally 
depleted of humans. This might not be an accurate depiction of Copilco, 
however, because I was always at La Yidishe until after 3 p.m. In other words, 
what transpired in the morning hours in the neighborhood was outside my 
scope. My siblings and I would ride our bikes or play ball for long hours 
inside the U.N.A.M. campus. Doctors, scientists, painters, political exiles 
from Argentina, Uruguay, and Chile lived nearby. And some relatives were 
also neighbors: the family of my paternal uncle Isaac (my father’s older 
brother), a painter, and the family of my maternal great-uncle Abel, an 
orchestra conductor. 

Copilco was dramatically transformed when a Metro station was built. 
A new Volkswagen dealer had opened earlier. And a building complex 
soon usurped the space once occupied by the abandoned factory. In a short 
span of time, taco stands, Xerox places, hardware stores, coffee joints, and 
textbook stores (one of them called Salvador Allende) sprang up like mush- 
rooms after a rain. The bucolic aspect of the place was no more. 

Alfonso Reyes, an unfairly forgotten polymath (he authored canonical 
explorations of la mexicanidad, like Visión de Anábuac) and one of the nation’s 
most influential intellectuals, called Tenochtitlan—the metropolis that be- 
came D.F., built by the Aztecs on five lakes and tucked into a valley sur- 


rounded by the majestic volcanoes Popocatépetl and Iztaccihuatl—la región 
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más transparente. The expression loosely translates as "where the air is clear- 
est,’ a line used by Carlos Fuentes as the title of one of his early novels. (In 
English, it is known as Where the Air Is Clear.) Of course, nobody today 
imprudently invokes such an awkward metaphor. 

Truth is, modernity in Mexico comes as a result of superimposition. Not 
only ofrendas but everything else is built upon layers: an ice-cream parlor is 
now a restaurant, although the changes made to its facade are cosmetic; a 
theater is used for furniture storage; and burger joints sit atop archeological 
excavations. It isnt that the concept of order is alien to this environment, 
but it needs to be redefined. Octavio Paz wrote a poem called "Vuelta," 
meaning a return, maybe a looking-back, in which he celebrates the ways 
that history makes itself ever-present in the metropolitan area. “Todo es 
ganancia / si todo es pėrdida,' Paz states. And he adds: "Los lugares son 
confluencias / aleteo de presencias / en un espacio instantáneo." (In Eliot 
Weinberger's translation: “All is gain / if all is lost... Places are confluences 
/ flutters of beings / in an instantaneous space") 

D.F. strikes me as always looking into a void. How many tortillas are 
consumed a day? Gallons of milk? How many pencils are used at schools? 
And condoms are sold in drugstores? How many times is the explicative 
pendejo uttered? And, amidst all this, a mestizo aesthetics rules unabated. 
That aesthetic is called rascuachismo, the embrace of a colorful, transcultural, 
performance-driven, kitsch worldview that in industrialized nations might 
be seen as lower class. A person representing the rascuache spirit doesn’t quite 
live his life; he acts it out in front of others. 

On the movie set, Alejandro Springall asks me if I want to be an extra. 
I'm thinking of a quick scene, Ilan, really a single shot, in which Balkoff, 
that is, your father, Abraham, comes out from the elevator with you behind 
him. A policeman is there to greet the two of you. Abraham could say rápido 
or something along those lines but you really can't say a word, Ilan, because 
you arent part of the actors’ guild, and I would get in trouble if you do. 
Waddayasay? 
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Sure. 

My son Isaiah, my wife, and mother are excited. They're looking on 
from afar. 

The scene is shot in about twenty minutes: the elevator door opens up, 
my father and I come out and run into the apartment—that’s all! 

Cut! Once more, please, Springall says. Ilan, can you look more natural? 
Youre a bit stiff. 

Lights, camera, action! 

Okay, it works this time around. 

Unfortunately, the scene doesn’t appear in the final version of the movie. 
Ilan, I’m sorry but I had to circumcise it, Springall apologizes. The overall 


running time was already too long! 
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EFORE TRAVELING TO DLE, I had sent an e-mail to Manuel Taifeld, 
the archivist of Mexican Jewry. When we got to my parents' home, 
I called him. Sorry, hes in Aventura. 

Aventura? I ask. 

Yes, I’m told: Aventura, Florida. But he has a package ready for me, which 
I arrange to have delivered to my parents' home. 

Then I do a second strange, impulsive thing: I call a tourist guide. I want 
to visit the Centro Histórico with a Virgil who will know what is what. 
Who else but a specialist? That specialist turns out to be Mónica Unikel. 
She and I are roughly the same age, give or take a couple of years. Mónica 
is an alumna of La Yidishe, but she didn't graduate from the school because 
her parents transferred her to the Colegio Tarbut, an institution more focused 
on Hebrew than Yiddish, to complete her education. Although Mónica and 
I were not close childhood friends, we did know each other. After high 
school, she stayed put in Mexico, raising a family and going to college, where 
she majored in sociology, although, as she told me later, by then she was 
already a history buff. Part of Mónica's income comes from the guided tours 
she leads in the Centro Histórico. 

It extends just over nine square kilometers, encompassing the Zócalo, 
showcased in one of my father's e-mailed photographs, and some fifteen 
hundred historical buildings, including the Palacio de Bellas Artes, also sent 
by my father. That is, thanks to my parents' photos, I've recently been at the 
Centro Histórico, even before I've made it there in person. There are plenty 
of tour guides that specialize in the Centro Histórico, but Mónica is the 
only one concentrating exclusively on Mexicos Jewish past. If you accom- 
pany her (and I’m told anyone interested in Mexico's Jewish past ought to), 
shell show you the loci where Jewish immigrants, Ashkenazi and Sephardic, 


first settled between 1880 and 1930. 
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I see Mónica a few days after I visited the set of the movie. We agree 
to meet her at the Edificio de Correos, the grand old former headquar- 
ters of the nations postal service, on Calle Tacuba and Eje Central Lázaro 
Cárdenas. I've invited my mother to come along. Almost seventy, she's a 
psychotherapist with a busy practice, even on the weekends. She and I com- 
municate in Yiddish between ourselves. On this Sunday, shes made time for 
the sojourn. She grew up in Colonia Portales and then in Colonia Alamos 
near a European-style shul where, during the High Holidays, she still sits on 
the second floor in a seat that has her mothers name, Miriam Slomianski, 
imprinted next to hers and my sister Lioras. My mother arranged for the 
three names (my grandmother was already there but the plaque was refur- 
bished) through a donation she made to the synagogue some years ago, when 
the place was renovated. 

Just like their American counterparts, the Ashkenazi Jews who came to 
Mexico from the Pale of Settlement, and also from the Ottoman Empire, 
abandoned the original buildings they settled in for more appealing, less 
crowded places in suburbia. Portales, Alamos, and Hipódromo were attrac- 
tive sites far away from the humbler housing on streets like Calles Guate- 
mala, Regina, Moneda, Tacuba, and Jesás María. Sometime after my parents 
got married in 1960, after a brief stint in Calle Torres Adalid, in Colonia 
del Valle, where I was born, they moved to Copilco. My mother sometimes 
ventured to the slumlike environment of El Centro, the downtown area, but 
her connection, just like my fathers, was tenuous, not to say remote. 

April is rainy season. Still, the sky in D.F. this morning is unusually clear. 
My mother and I take the Metro from home to the Parque de la Alameda. I 
havent seen this gorgeous arboretum for a long time. It seems that whenever 
I pass by, it is being reforested. For the family, it's the place where Bela and 
Srulek were lovers. For the rest of the world, the Alameda is most famous 
because Rivera featured it in a celebrated mural in which the lithographer 
José Guadalupe Posada, famous for popularizing "La Calavera Catrina,’ the 


elegant skull, in Mexican pop culture; Rivera himself; his wife Frida Kahlo 
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(who claimed that her father, a photographer, was a Hungarian Jew, al- 
though biographers have uncovered that Carl Wilhelm Kahlo, aka Guillermo 
Kahlo, was a German Baptist); and an assortment of the nations historical 
luminaries appear as if they were toy figures in a child's imagination. 

I see a youngster being tattooed on the street next to a toy stand. I see 
Spiderman along with other costumed characters (the Muppets, a panda), 
and recall my father's reference to a nonexistent picture of me as Spider- 
man at Halloween. As we stroll, I point my mother’s sight to a boy half- 
naked splashing in a fountain. And then we pass by a tiendita, a corner grocery 
store much like the ones where I bought sweets in Copilco when I was little. 

Ma, mira! Mexico might be always on the move, but its essence remains 
intact in tienditas like these one. 

Pa and I buy our Coca-Colas from a tiendita near us. I dont know if the 
prices are higher than in supermarkets, but the owners, who are in their 
eighties, know us well. 

We pass by a corner with ofrendas. And, in the sidewalk, as we make our 
way to the Edificio de Correos, we come across a sewer. Its top is open. 

The drainage, says my mother. 

Or maybe a door to the other world, el más allá, I reply. 

Finally, at another street stand I witness a magical site: an entire wall 
made of Lucha Libre wrestlers' masks. Its many colors remind me of the 
biblical Joseph's amazing coat. If I had time I would stand before these 
masks forever. 

Ill buy one each for Josh and Isaiah, my mother says. And she does. 

My impression is that the Centro Histórico is astoundingly theatrical. 
I tell chis to my mother. I've the feeling I'm still on a movie set. 

Ilanen, dont forget that Mexicans are a festive people. History shoves 
them around. And what do they do? They smirk. 

The Edificio de Correos is just a couple of blocks away. I liked the build- 
ings unintended symbolism. Immigrants used the postal service to commu- 


nicate with der alter kbeim, the old world, in the same way that I communicate 
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with them through photographs. Miraculously, the building is still in use in 
the age of e-mail, although only partially: large packages go through it. Inside, 
we meet Mónica and the three of us make idle talk about the weather. We 
talk about a series of movies that have appeared about Mexican Jews, among 
them Daniel Goldbergs documentary on a handful of immigrants, called 
A Kiss to This Land. Mónica mentions a project called Roots (in Spanish, Raíces, 
in Hebrew, Shorashim), launched by Bet Hatfutsot, the museum in Tel-Aviv 
University dedicated to the Jewish diasporas. The project's central tenet is 
to recover histories, genealogical trees, personal archives, and to otherwise 
rescue the foundations of various Jewish communities around the world, 
including the Mexican one. 

I also tell Mónica about Morirse está en hebreo. And I mention to her that 
Manuel Taifeld sent me a package. I had opened it earlier that day and found 
plenty of black-and-white photos of Jewish immigrants strolling through 
the Alameda, familiarizing themselves with the countrys mores. I have 
brought some pictures with me and show them to her and my mother. A 
handful present immigrants dressed up in Mexican attire. One captures the 
moment they're descending from the boat in Veracruz. Others display dif- 
ferent professions. And some images are of immigrants participating in 
athletic activities. Or on day trips to Chapultepec Park, Xochimilco, or 
Pátzcuaro, in the state of Michoacán. 

I confess to Mónica that I have not been in the Centro Histórico since 
my teens, when I used to accompany my father on business for the animal- 
food factory. On our way back, he would take me to the restaurant Café La 
Blanca, where I would eat churros with hot chocolate. I reminisced how my 
father would tell me that in 1940, when he was just seven years old, his father 
took him to the nearby Palacio de Bellas Artes, where the body of León 
Trotsky, assassinated by the Soviet envoy Ramón Mercader (he was hit on 
the skull with an ice pick), rested in an open casket. There were long lines 
to see the man whom Isaac Deutscher called "the prophet outcast.” The 


image was stamped forever in my fathers memory. And he passed it on to 
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me. But memory plays tricks: I'm not sure if Trotsky's body was exhibited at 
Bellas Artes or at an adjacent building. In any case, my father's memory is 
what matters, not its accuracy. 

I tell Mónica that my mother and I are likely to stay in Centro Histórico 
until nightfall. I want to see it under the moonlight, I say. With no more 
time to waste, Mónica leads us on our excursion. Even on a Sunday, the 
day we chose for no other reason than to be stuck as little as possible by 
urban congestion, the sidewalks are bustling with passersby. Mónica first 
takes us to Calle Tacuba #15, where the first Jewish-community cultural hall 
was established and where my maternal grandparents—my mother's par- 
ents—got married so that decades later my father could e-mail me that 
imposing wedding picture. 

iY tu papá también! my mother adds, suggesting that my paternal grand- 
parents’ betrothal had also taken place in Tacuba #15. 

Over the years I've heard much about the building. If at any point it had 
a name, people have forgotten it. While there isn’t anything majestic about 
it—the place is rather sparse, even cold, frozen in another time—to me it is 
rather grand: a palacio, an enchanting palace with the connotation of a safe 
haven. It is empty now, but in the past it housed a library. Its ample rooms 
scheduled Yiddish plays and Klezmer concerts. I've come across pictures 
of political forums in these premises where anarchists, socialists, Zionists, 
Bundists, the Damas Pioneras (an equivalent of Hadassah), and the Logia 
Spinoza (a kind of Masonic gathering of Jews who skeptically reject the 
Bible as the word of G-d) were in the act of passionately debating their 
ideas. Spanish-language classes were held here. There were athletic activities 
like soccer and boxing. Plus, it was also the place where aboneros, installment 
salesmen, gathered to establish a banking organization. 

Rather abruptly I feel corny—in Yiddish, schmaltzy: I have a strong desire 
to see each and every one of my ancestors at a younger age than I ever knew 
them, to greet them, to tell them the type of future that awaited them. I want 


to say gracias, to thank them from the bottom of my heart for their courage, 
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their determination to live, to escape pogroms, to make a new life in a 
strange country. I want to hear how they pronounce the word México. 

Several times Mónica stresses that Tacuba #15 was primarily a gathering 
place for Ashkenazim, although members of other Jewish communities 
occasionally came to lectures and other cultural events. I'm homesick when 
wandering around. Its a false feeling, because I've never been here before. 
The typical Jewish sites I am familiar with ( Temple Bet-El, where I made bar 
mitzvah, as well as C.D.I., etc.) are far more ostentatious, even extravagant, 
not to say kitschy. Even the Kehila, the central offices of the Jewish commu- 
nity in Colonia Hipodromo, is more recent. In contrast, Tacuba #15 has a 
working-class guality. 

The palace of the Jewish proletariat, my mother says. 

I find the image of a palacio enticing. In the chronicles of the conquest 
of New Spain, an enormous territory that included the Philippines, south- 
western United States, Mexico, and most of Central America, part of which 
eventually became modern Mexico, Spanish soldiers were often in awe of 
the magnificent beauty they encountered. Thats the impression the reader 
gets, for instance, from the sixteenth-century account by Bernal Díaz del 
Castillo, which in turn inspired the New England historian William H. 
Prescott to write his 1843 classic, History of the Conquest of Mexico. Diaz del 
Castillo describes a rich empire, the Aztec, whose worldview was expressed 
in its sophisticated cuisine and regal architecture, as well as in its idolatrous 
religion. 

In the Colonial period, the criollos, Spaniards born on American soil, 
lavishly built palaces and buildings, especially churches, some small, some 
monumental, which dot the country. They insisted on emphasizing them 
everywhere. For instance, there's a town that has 365 churches, one for every 
day of the year. But to me, real beauty in Mexico is found in the little things, 
in the unassuming way people have of making themselves felt. 

Shortly before my tour with Mónica, I found a copy of a bilingual 
Yiddish-Spanish book that an old friend had given me, titled Shtot fun palatsn, 
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which translates as City of Palaces. The original volume, published in 1936, 
on the eve of World War II, is a collection of poems by Isaac Berliner, a 
Yiddish-language poet who arrived in Mexico in 1922. It contains stunning 
illustrations by Berliners friend, Diego Rivera. It includes a poem called 
“Churches,” in which Berliner talks about the power of the religious build- 
ings in the Mexican landscape. 

Berliner is no extraordinary poet, yet his simple language is endearing. 
He was active in Yiddish literary circles in Mexico City, as were writers 
like Jacobo Glantz (father of essayist Margo Glantz, author of Family Tree, a 
genealogical look within the Mexican Jewish community), Meir Corona, 
and Abraham Weisbaum, among others. Next to this poem Rivera's draw- 
ing explores the visual aspects of inquisitorial history. In contrast, in other 
poems by Berliner the metropolis, natural and human, is described as monar- 
chic. In them the palace is a symbol of continuity between the past and the 
future. 

Associating D.F. with palaces isnt easy for me, child of the middle class 
that I am. While the country lived under the tight first of single-party 
rule—the PR.I., the acronym for the Partido Revolucionario Institucional, 
was in power from the late twenties to 2000—I dreamed that one day I 
would see Mexico become free. By free I mean democratic. Ironically, almost 
a decade since that change has come, I'm amazed at the way the country 
salvaged its spirit and retained its joie de vivre during the dictatorial decades. 

There's true modesty in the way Mexicans approach the world; I used to 
get impatient with it, thinking it was fatalistic and self-defeating, but I no 
longer do. That modesty is a signature of the mestizo character. 

The mestizos, by-products of the racial mix between the Iberian new- 
comers and the aboriginal inhabitants, emerged as a people during the Colo- 
nial period, from 1521 on. Yet it was not until the nation broke its ties with 
Spain and became independent in 1810, in a revolutionary movement led by 
Father Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla—who was accused of being a descendant 


of Jews—that Mexicos collective identity was forged. 
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At this point in the tour, I make a passing comment to the effect that 
no Mexican Jew has ever run for Mexicos presidency. In contrast, I talk 
about Senator Joseph Lieberman from Connecticut joining the ticket of the 
Democratic Party as vice presidential candidate next to Al Gore. And of 
scores of other Jewish politicians, federal and Supreme Court judges, and 
prominent leaders in the United States. Why is it that no descendant of Jew- 
ish immigrants had ever sought higher office south of the Rio Grande? 

My mother smiles. Nisht far yidn! she said. We have no zest, no real moti- 
vation to enter political life. 

Or do we? I wonder if the stars are a factor against it. Mexican Jews 
have worked for various presidential administrations. But they prefer to 
keep themselves out of the political ring. And, for the most part, out of the 
media. A famous Jew, so the thinking goes, is also a target Jew in anti-Semitic 
eyes. Better to keep things quiet. Jacobo Zabludovsky, a prominent TV news 
anchor, was for years the face of the ruling party. He was often described 
as a vendido, a sellout. 

Am I a vendido as well? Or, since my books generate controversy, am I, 
Tomato Jew that I am, calling too much attention to my peers, the successors 


of those who encountered Mexico in Tacuba #15? 
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ÓNICA'S TOUR INCLUDES A STOP at Gante #5, a Methodist 

Episcopal church used at some point by the Mizrahim from 

Greece, Syria, Morocco, and Turkey for services until that com- 

munity built its own temple in 1942 on Calle Monterrey. The occasion lends 

itself to pondering on the ethnic diversity. It's a mistake to think of Mexican 
Jews as solely Ashkenazi. 

Although until recently the Ashkenazim were still the most prominent 
group, both economically and culturally, this immigrant community that 
spoke Germanic and Slavic languages as well as Yiddish is only part of the 
Mexican Jewish story. They were sandwiched between other waves of Jewish 
immigrants: the Sephardim, who hailed from Spain and Portugal, and the 
Mizrahim, who hailed primarily from Syria, Lebanon, and North Africa. 
Several centuries prior, with the expulsion of the Jews from the Iberian 
Peninsula in 1492 and the first of Columbus's four voyages, the New World 
became a safe haven for Spanish Jews and, a decade later, their Portuguese 
counterparts. This Sephardic community spoke Spanish, Ladino, and other 
Judeo-Spanish languages. 

Some Sephardim converted to Catholicism but practiced Judaism in 
secret and are known as crypto-Jews. (It is believed that several crew mem- 
bers in Columbus's three ships, as well as a number of soldiers in Hernán 
Cortéss army were crypto-Jews.) Etymologically, crypto, from the Greek, 
means “hidden.” The Spanish Inquisition was an ecclesiastical tribunal that 
began in the Kingdom of Aragon in 1232 to combat Albigensian heresy. By 
the middle of the fifteenth century it was largely forgotten, yet it remained 
in the law. It was, however, revived in 1478 by Ferdinand of Aragon and 
Isabella of Castile, who declared open war against heretics. It is a mistake to 
think of Jews as belonging to this group, for the role of the Inquisition was 


to ensure the orthodoxy of recent converts. Jews were seen as unwelcome, 
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but they were not the Inquisitions prime target. The Holy Office was after 
New Christians suspected of being practitioners of Mosaic law. From the 
end of the fifteenth century, Spanish and Portuguese Jews had their choices 
narrowed dramatically to three options: conversion, exile, or death. The last 
two included confiscation of property. 

The debate at the time focused on the notion of limpieza de sangre, purity 
of blood. The Inquisition was irked by the so-called converts. The word in 
Spanish is conversos. Scores of Jews had chosen that path, but their em- 
brace of the Christian faith, in some cases (impossible to know how many 
exactly) produced a double identity: publicly they were New Christians, 
cristianos nuevos, but in the privacy of their homes a few kept practicing their 
Jewish faith. The role the conversos class played in Spanish society before and 
after the expulsion in 1492 has been studied by scholars like Juan Antonio 
Llorente, Américo Castro, Benzion Netanyahu, and Henry Kamen. It’s clear 
that this was not a topic of solely Jewish concern. 

Conversos played prominent roles at almost every level of Spanish society, 
especially in politics, finance, and culture. Suspicion about their secret life 
was rampant. Cristianos viejos, the Spanish term for Old Christians, were 
furious at the deception orchestrated around them. Angrier still were the 
genuine cristianos nuevos, who believed that the duality of the others brought 
the spotlight on them. Studies of crypto-Jewish life in colonial Mexico are 
scant. 

Of the few, many of them are biased, as is the case of Alfonso Toros The 
Carvajal Family, a megavolume published in 1944 and filled with tendenti- 
ous statements. Toros subject is an important episode: the sorrowful adven- 
tures of Luis de Carvajal the Younger, known as El Iluminado, who died 
in an auto-da-fé in Mexico City in 1596. He was the nephew of Luis de 
Carvajal y de la Cueva, a slave trader and “pacifier” of Indian tribes who was 
a prominent figure in his time, serving as governor of the northern state of 
Nuevo León. That prominence put him on the spot as a judaizante, a practi- 


tioner of the Mosaic laws. Carvajal the Younger life story (he was probably 
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a schizophrenic; he reconverted to Judaism after an act of self-circumcision; 
and he believed himself to be the Messiah) is also recounted in Arturo 
Ripsteins movie El Santo Oficio, about the Holy Office of the Inquisition. 
And Martin A. Cohen, who teaches at Hebrew Union College, wrote an 
engaging biography called The Martyr. The best narratives about this chapter 
in Mexicos past are by the multifaceted Angelina Muníz-Huberman, whose 
novels like La burladora de Toledo, about a trickster, and anthologies on the 
Sephardic past are a lightening rod. Not only Mexicans, but Mexican Jews 
themselves, have never head of Carvajal the Younger, myself included—at 
least until I left the country and made an effort to begin exploring the past. 

More familiar is the tale of the "Indian Jews of Venta Prieta,” a commu- 
nity on the outskirts of Pachuca, in the state of Hidalgo—it was incorpo- 
rated as Kahal Kadosh B'nei Elohim in 1920—that is said to descend from 
crypto-Jews who reconverted to Judaism in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. But a serious study of its origins (the ethnographer Raphael Patai, 
in a seldom-discussed essay, argued that they actually descend from Jeho- 
vah's Witnesses) remains to be done. (There are "Indian" Jews in Puebla and 
Veracruz, too.) In any case, no mention of Carvajal the Younger or Venta 
Prieta was ever made while I was at La Yidishe, at least none that I'm able to 
remember. 

It was as if our teachers had decided that our education would be 
about present-day Mexico. Instead, the pedagogical approach emphasized 
the Holocaust. On Yom ha-Shoah, for instance, the entire school (some 
seven hundred pupils) gathered in the auditorium to sing Holocaust-related 
songs. A large picture of Mordecai Anilevitch, a hero in the Warsaw ghetto 
uprising, hung in the patio of La Yidishe. In other words, our communal 
icons were Old World partisaners. We sang rancheras and other Mexican songs 
with a reverence that paled in comparison. The message was clear. Our heart 
was in the Old World. Mexico was a temporary home. My mother empha- 
sizes, however, that as a sign of gratitude, every September 16, Mexico's 


Independence Day, Jews place a flower arrangement at the Ángel. 
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I want to visit the Plaza de Santo Domingo, where yet another palace, the 
Antiguo Palacio de la Inquisición, now the Museo de la Medicina, on the 
corner of Calles Republica de Venezuela and Republica de Brasil, still 
stands. An ornate stone building, this is where, starting in 1610, autos-da-fé 
took place in Mexico City and where the Punishment Tribunals of the Holy 
Office were located. 

The air is heavy. Clearly, l'm at a vortex where hatred reigned. Not too 
long before, I had been studying the work of Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz, 
arguably the most accomplished Colonial poet in the Spanish language, who 
authored, among other works, a memorable philosophical satire on the way 
women let themselves be manipulated by men. It starts: "Hombres necios 
que acusáis a la mujer sin razón / sin ver que sois la ocasión de lo mismo 
que culpais.” (In Margaret Sayers Pedens version: “Misguided men, who will 
chastise / a woman when no blame is due”) Sor Juana lived in a monastery 
in San Jerónimo. She worked within the confines of the Church. Yet at the 
end of her life, the inquisitorial religious establishment took away every- 
thing she had and forbade her to write again. Her punishment for being 
adventurous was forced silence. More serious offenders (heretics, witches, 
pedophiles, transsexuals) suffered far worse: they were burned at the stake. 

The building where I stand, called La Casa Chata, was started in 1732, 
but construction was not completed until 1776, as the fever of independence 
was beginning to take hold, inspired in large part through the news filtering 
in about the revolution taking place in New England and its surroundings. 
I had never visited the museum before. (There's a similar one in Cartagena, 
on Colombia’s Caribbean coast, where I have been.) Unfortunately, it isnt 
altogether impressive. It includes a sample of torture instruments, but the 
overall history of the Inquisition is presented in a rather sketchy fashion. 
Actually, most of the items are about medicine, a science the institution is 
known for showcasing nowadays. The museum might be faulted for omit- 
ting a crucial part of the country’s past. But it is hardly the sole institution 


to be guilty of this lapse. Truth is, this chapter in Mexican history remains 
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unknown. A handful of legendary scenes are depicted in eighteenth-century 
paintings spread throughout different Mexican museums, but no one pays 
attention to them. 

Another wave of Jewish immigration to Mexico brought dwellers from 
countries that belonged to the Ottoman Empire, which collapsed in 1925, 
when Turkey was proclaimed a republic. Scores of them spoke Ladino. 
Novelist Rosa Nissan still uses it in her work. (A movie directed by Guita 
Shyfter, Like a Bridge, based on a Nissan book, has scenes in Judeo-Spanish.) 
It is worth noting that although I have been speaking of three groups of 
Jewish immigrants—the Ashkenazim, the Sephardim, and the Mizrahim or 
"Bastern Jews"—the Sephardim in Mexico have dwindled and most have 
been assimilated into the Mizrahim community. In other lands, however, 
primarily Turkey and the United States, there are still distinct Sephardic 
communities. For our purposes, when writing about Mexico, I will hence- 
forth consider the Sephardim as belonging to the Mizrahim community. 

The latest wave of Jewish immigrants arrived in Mexico to escape the 
Nazi atrocities. l'hey were highbrow Europeans from Germany and Austria 
whose education allowed them to quickly climb the social ladder. They 
looked down on Yiddish culture as illegitimate and unworthy and at times 
distanced themselves from the Ashkenazim who had arrived before them. 
Furthermore, although the interaction between Ashkenazi and Mizrachi 
Jews was generally cordial, they remained aloof from one another. The ten- 
sion between them was tacit. I remember that, as an adolescent, it was vox 
populi among Ashkenazim that it was better to marry a non-Jew than a 
shachata, a derogatory term for an Iraqi Jew. Likewise, Mizrahim referred to 
Ashkenazim as paisanos, encouraging their young to stick together. Yet when 
it came to outside animosity as well as their support of Israel, the two ethnic 


communities were united. 
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T'S ONLY WHEN, A FEW BLOCKS LATER, Mónica leads my mother and 
me to Justo Sierra #71, where the first Ashkenazi temple in Mexico, 
called Nidje Israel, was built in 1941, that I realize this is the raison 

d'étre of my tour to the Centro Histórico. 

From the outside, a visitor would not guess that this is a Jewish prayer 
house. The architecture is rather peculiar. The first impression one gets is 
how dark the rectangular place is. The look reminds me of the Eldridge 
Street Synagogue in New York's Lower East Side, whose style was in vogue 
at the time it was built in 1887. The tall, arched ceilings of Nidje Israel are 
decorated in blue, gold, and maroon. A large chandelier is flanked by smaller, 
five-bulb hanging lights. The wooden structures on the wall make you think 
of eighteenth-century synagogues in the Pale of Settlement. The Gothic 
style fits well in colonial Mexico. In fact, the temple has a campy quality, 
showcasing layers of different artistic motifs. A series of short columns 
serve as support for the second floor, reserved for women. Cloisterlike 
windows give the impression youre in a convent. Without the Jewish para- 
phernalia (the bimab in the middle of the room, menorahs, an illuminated 
crown sitting atop the Aron ha~Kodesh, the holy ark above which are the Ten 
Commandments), I would have sworn I was in a church. 

The photographer Layle Silvert, whose picture of a pile of a prayer 
shawls and books near a window 1s on the cover of On Borrowed Words, told 
me she shot it in this place. Mónica mentions Moy Volcovich, whose photo- 
graphs of Nidje Israel after its renovation, she says, are memorable. “There's 
one of the benches, Ilan, that you'll like. Another picture of the atrium. The 
colorful ceiling. And the Aron ha~Kodesh, where the Torahs are kept”—and 
from which they are removed during Simjá Torah, the annual celebration of 
the conclusion and recommencement of the reading of the Torah. She also 


says that the building is the epicenter of a larger effort to rebuild the Jewish 
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sites in downtown Mexico, although the funding for such a large-scale enter- 
prise has yet to be completed. Obviously I’m not the only one obsessed with 
finding my own roots. The effort involves the entire community. The search 
for roots is a way to look back at a page in history that explains our love for 
el país azteca, the Aztec homeland. The imperative is to explain to ourselves 
not how far we've traveled in our journey of assimilation but how truthful 
we ve remained to our origins. 

We also visit the smaller, somber synagogue Monte Sinaí, on the same 
street. This building is far more European than Nidje Israel. There are scenes 
in the black-and-white Yiddish film Der Dybbuk, based on the legendary 
Ansky play about demons and specters, that could have been shot in it. 
Obviously, its tenants wanted to re-create the past in this site, to feel it was 
just like the temples in Aleppo they had left behind. Although theres un- 
deniable warmness in the place, the visitor feels a communion with the dead. 

Monica, my mother, and I find ourselves hungry. We look for a tentenpié, 
a pick-me-upper, with a street vendor who is heating elotes in a large tin 
bucket. A fixture of my childhood, the sweet corn-on-the-cob is first boiled 
for several minutes. The wooden stick is inserted in one of its ends. The elote 
is then covered with either cream or mayonnaise, rolled on finely grated 
farmer's cheese, and seasoned with salt, lemon, and chile piquin. A single bite 
makes my past zoom back into my mind with a vengeance. 

I tell Mónica and my mother an anecdote I read in a book by Shirley 
Reva Vernick about a blood libel. It’s a medieval tale, or at least has the feel 
of it. One morning a child is killed in a rural town. The Jewish community 
is immediately blamed. The mayor of the town calls the rabbi into his place. 
Christ killers! Your people killed the boy in order to use his blood to 
bake the unleavened bread. The mayor is referring to the matzoth that Jews 
eat for eight days on Passover. The rabbi attempts to refute the accusation 
to no avail. 

The mayor then decides to avenge the child. So he tells the rabbi: I will 


tear this piece of paper in two. I will write the word guilty in one piece and 
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leave the other blank. I'll throw the two pieces into a bowl. If you pick 
the piece that says guilty, I will have you and all the Jews in town killed. If 
instead you get the blank piece, I will let you free. Of course, the mayor 
writes guilty on both pieces of paper. The rabbi then inserts his hand in the 
bowl and picks a piece of paper. But he quickly places it in his mouth and 
swallows it. Why the hell did you do that? the mayor asks. How will we 
know now which piece you chose? Just look at the one still in the bowl, the 
rabbi answers. If it says guilty, you must let us go free. And the mayor does. 

Mónica smiles. Always a way out for the Jews, eh? 

Yes, Ilanen, adds my mother. 

You might put it another way, I respond: Why is it that the Jews need to 
find themselves in situations like this? It's good to be smart, I know, but it's 
better not to be in need of those smarts. 

After the three of us savor the last kernels of our elotes, we walk toward 
Colombia #39, the place where La Yidishe came to be as a school. (In 1929, 
four years before my father was born, La Yidishe was accredited by the 
Secretaria de Educación Publica.) The day before, when I had told him 
about our tour with Mónica, my father reminisced that it was in this place, 
or in Colombia #12, or perhaps Colombia #16, two other school incarna- 
tions, where he first attended classes as a boy. My father recalled how the 
school occupied one-half of an apartment complex that housed a number 
of families, Jewish and otherwise, in a neighborhood filled with itinerant 
street vendors. This was also where an incipient garment industry began 
and where institutions like Colegio Hebreo Tarbut, also known as La Tarbut, 
devoted to teaching Hebrew, got organized. He said that the teacher some- 
times spoke in Yiddish and sometimes in Spanish. Other friends from his 
youth were sent to La Tarbut, which switched more quickly from Yiddish to 
Hebrew as a language of instruction in the sixties, with the consolidation of 
the state of Israel as a recognized nation. 

The vecindades are crowded housing units with patios and courtyards and 


balconies, labyrinthine staircases, and windows decorated with bougainvilleas 
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in pots. These were indeed the first humble quarters where Jewish immigrants 
settled. Mónica shows us a number of them on Calles Moneda, Honduras, 
Colombia, and Regina. Today they are still crowded with trabajadores, day 
laborers struggling to make ends meet for their families. As we walk, a cou- 
ple of boys are playing soccer using a door as their goal. 

Mónica recounts the story of an elderly couple by the name of Nestel 
who, upon celebrating their fiftieth wedding anniversary, asked her to take 
them, along with their children and in-laws as well as their children’s chil- 
dren, on a tour of the Centro Histórico—a walk down memory lane. At 
one point the group stopped at a vecindad in Calle Honduras. At some 
point Mónica noticed a patio in the back and asked Sefior Nestel (his first 
name, like my grandfather's, is Srulek), if he remembered the place. Sud- 
denly, a tenant, quite old, opened a door, looked around, and screamed: 
Israel, remember me? Everyone called you Srulek. (Srulek is the Yiddish 
nickname for Israel.) The two hugged and cried . . . 

Calle Jesás María is named after the Franciscan missionary Francisco 
Casafias de Jesás María, who lived in the second half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. He worked to protect the Indians from physical abuses in Veracruz, 
Querétaro, San Juan de Ulloa, Campeche, Mérida, and on the Nuevo León 
frontier. He spearheaded the building of missions in Texas and founded 
the Santísimo Nombre de María Mission. He also worked in New Mexico, 
where he was killed by Apaches. In downtown Mexico City, the busy street 
that carries his name once contained a monastery created in 1580 for Spanish 
women who were unable to pay more expensive tuition in other convents. It 
is said that an illegitimate daughter of Philip II and the sister of Archbishop 
and Viceroy Pedro Mora de Contreras was placed there at the age of two. 
She died at thirteen, a schizophrenic. The Convento de Jesás María is no 
more. It became a furniture store and a movie theater. But its facade is still 
standing, and I returned to it several days after Mónica's tour. Obviously, the 
words Jesús and María also have another meaning: they are essential characters 


in the Christian narrative. That this was a major site of Jewish immigrant 
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arrival at the dawn of the twentieth century emphasizes the transcultural 
clash they were swiftly thrown into. 

I have reached the apex of my pilgrimage: a stroll through Calle Jesūs 
María, where early Jewish businesses were established by Ashkenazi immi- 
grants. Many Jews lived and worked here, the equivalent of Delancey Street 
in New York City. If Mexico City ever had something resembling a judería, 
the medieval Spanish word used to describe a Jewish quarter, it is this street, 
which, ironically, is named after Jesus and Mary. There was a small garment 
industry here. The tendency among immigrants like my grandfather Srulek 
was to sell portable, easy-to-handle items: razor blades, ties, shoelaces. With 
the merchandise hanging on their shoulders, they would walk from Calle 
Corregidora to Tacuba and onward to Jesás María. 

Confronted by an overabundance of such peddlers, in Spanish aboneros, a 
handful opted to take their tchotchkes, their merchandise, to the states of Guer- 
rero, Hidalgo, and Morelos, among others. When they finally came back to 
D.E, it was to open big stores. Indeed, successive waves of Ashkenazim and 
Mizrahim opened prominent jewelry stores in the downtown area, such as 
La Esmeralda, itself a symbol of Mexicos prosperity and immigrant courage. 
In the twenties, this street alone was home to kosher butchers, hardware 
stores, bakeries, tailors’ shops, and sellers of Talmud Torahs. Mónica says 
there were no mikvabs yet, meaning ritual baths, so immigrants needed to use 
public baths. And there were circumcisions, bar mitzvahs, and weddings. 

I'm finally at ground zero. For it's to here that Jews had come to from 
the Old World. And it's from here that they moved forward with their lives. 
I sense the peddlers and the rabbis, factory workers and shoemakers, teachers 
and students, mothers and children congregate around me . . . I've asked 
Sefior Taifeld but have yet to see a snapshot of Calle Jesūs María populated 
with Jews. I do have a shot of the plaque that displays the street name. 

Maybe that's why, as my imagination is offering snapshots at fast speed, I 
myself want to manufacture then, to stamp in palabras fotográficas, in photo- 


graphic words, the elusive images of the past, to freeze them so I can study 
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them, so I can ponder every single detail in them: the ghost of an abonero 
eating a quesadilla; a housewife baking burekahs; a housewife dressed as a 
revolutionary peasant (known in Mexican folklore as La Adelita); a teacher 
reading the news of Communist Russia in a Yiddish newspaper; an organ- 
grinder, the organillero, playing mariachi music on the mechanical precursor 
of a boom box while a parrot sits on his head; a policeman polishing his pis- 
tol; a yeshiva boy discussing a Rashi argument near a cantina . . . 

My heart is beating faster. I’m overtaken by a genuine feeling of kinship 
and empathy beyond words. Maybe I’m indeed in communion with the 
dead. In any case, my discomfort at being an impostor appears to have van- 
ished. I feel rooted. I thank Monica for her gracious tour. And my mother 
for accompanying me. 

Wait, Ilanen, please, my mother says. Let's look for someone, a passerby, to 
take a picture of us three. Otherwise, will we remember we were together here? 

Click! 

That night, my mother and I again wander around the Centro Histórico. 
It isn't unsafe. As a result of gentrification, young businessmen, artists, and 
lawyers have moved into the area. 

Ilanen, do you know that Carlos Slim, Mexicos richest entrepreneur, lit- 
erally bought the citys downtown section? Building after building. He's been 
remodeling them at an sporadic pace. That's why everything looks brand 
new. Slim is making history by remaking history. 

Ma, will he pay for the fixing of old Jewish buildings? 

She laughs: Imaginate, a goy safeguarding our heritage in Mexico! Maybe 
after the coming of the Messiah. 

My mother and I have supper (enchiladas suizas, quesadillas, pineapple juice, 
flan), at the restaurant Sanburns at the Casa de los Azulejos, the House of 
Tiles. After that we walk through neon-lit streets. There are some theater 
troupes performing outdoors. One of them includes a “Calavera” character. 

Pedro Calderón de la Barca, the Spanish Golden Age playwright, imag- 
ined our world to be a large stage, which we enter through the cradle and exit 


through the grave. And G-d is the director. 
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few weeks after my visit to Centro Histórico, I was interviewed 
by a magazine. The title of the interview was "Autobiography 


of My Face.” It addresses the phantasmal connection between 


my face and Mexico City. 


Q: 


A: 


Can you describe in words for me what your face looks like? 


I have an oval-shaped face, with the lower jaw not quite aligned with 
the upper jaw, which makes my face look a bit longer. Brown eyes. 
Subtle nose, at least in contrast with my father's. Medium-size ears. 
I used to let my frontal hair fall on my forehead. But in my forties 

I lost some of it, and now I prefer a short haircut. The hair in my 


sideburns is turning white. I don't have a severe look. 


: Is it possible to be an honest observer of one's own face? 


My face is really many faces. All of us have many selves. I'm not 
referring to expressions, for the face changes enormously depending 


on the emotions were experiencing. I'm talking about selves: the rebel 


self, the defiant self, the philosophical self . . . 


: Do you look like someone in your family? 


I resemble my mother. And my mother's grandfather, Kalmen Eisenberg. 


: Do you like mirrors? 


] hate them. 
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: Why 


: Because the face I encountered in them was always asking questions I 


couldnt answer. 


: Such as? 


: You see, I'm tough with myself. So the questions would be: Why 
havent you accomplished this? Or what are you waiting for to try 


completing the novel you planned years ago? 


: What novel? 


: Exactly. You could be on the other side of the mirror. But I also 
dislike mirrors because I suffered from acne in my adolescence (my 
maternal grandfather was equally afflicted by it, too), and looking at 
my marred epidermis horrified me. John Updike suffered from 
psoriasis. I remember reading about it in his autobiography, Self- 
Consciousness. He says that to a large extent his inner life is the product 
of his shyness, which came about because he was afraid of people 
seeing his psoriasis. I would say the same about acne: I dont know if 
I would be a writer—if I would be given to introspection—had this 
eruptive skin disease not prompted me to seek refuge in books. Or 

in the life of the mind. Honestly: I remember asking repeatedly if 
people could ever see beyond my face or even doubting I would ever 
find a partner to spend my life with. Anyway, every day, for years, the 
pattern of my face would change between the morning and the 
evening. Or I would go to bed looking this way and wake up looking 
that way. The swelling would be on the left side, invade the region 
surrounding my nose, and so on. Avoiding the reflection of my face in 


the mirror wasnt easy, though. In the end, not looking is as much of 
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an effort as looking. Only recently, almost totally free from acne, have 
I studied its varieties, such as acne conglobata, acne miliaris necrotica, 
tropical acne, excoriated acne, acne fulminans, acne aestivalis, acne 


keloidalis nuchae, and acne mechanica. 
Did acne make you an eternal adolescent? 


No, it made me feel I was trapped in a prison forever. The prison of 
my own body. This prompted me to ask: Is there really an “I” that 
isnt represented by my mutating facade? It wasnt until I reached my 
mid-forties that my face came to acquire a stability of presentation, 


no longer metamorphosing as it once did. 
Have you ever written about this metamorphosis? 


In an illustrated narrative I wrote in the eighties that remains 
unpublished, I imagined a partisaner of the Warsaw Ghetto who is 
painter. The plot was based on the diary of Adam Czerniaków, a 
Warsaw native who was a Polish-Jewish engineer and a senator aligned 
with the Nonpartisan Bloc for Cooperation with the Government in 
the prewar Polish Sejm. In the Warsaw Ghetto, Czerniaków negotiated 
with the authorities to excuse some Jews from deportation, but he 
couldnt obtain an exemption for Janusz Korczak and his orphans. On 
July 23, 1942, shortly after the mass extermination of Jews, known as 
the Grossaktion Warsaw, had begun, Czerniaków committed suicide 
by swallowing a cyanide pill. My protagonist’s face exists in a constant 
state of transformation: one day his nose appears inside his right 
armpit, another day his mouth has moved to his forehead. The 
painter uses his art to depict, in realistic fashion, the extent of these 
mysterious changes. Those changes are synchronized with the slow 


destruction of the ghetto under the Nazi occupation. 


Autobiography of my face. 
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Q: Do you think your face belongs to you? 


A: 


A: 


No, no, no. Our face doesn't belong to us. It is owned by others— 
by everyone else except for us. It is they, the others, who see it all the 
time. They know us mainly through it. For us the face is just a 
window, a presentation. But others see it as the principal identifying 
factor of our identity. I remember once hearing an apocryphal 
anecdote about Jorge Luis Borges waking up naked one morning in 
his Buenos Aires apartment and serving himself a bowl of cereal in 
that state. His mother complained: “Georgie, por favor, you're 
undressed. The maid might show up any minute.’ To which Borges 
answered: “What do I care? I can't see.” Borges, of course, was blind 
(like Homer, like John Milton). But in this case blindness is a 


metaphor: we dont see our nakedness unless others point it out. 


In “The Lettered Man,’ the last section of your memoir On Borrowed 
Words, you describe a dream in which you meet a version of yourself 


that never left Mexico. 


Yes. I meet the other Han Stavans in a vecindad in the Centro 
Histórico. Have you ever been in one of those vecindades? Oscar Lewis 
immortalized them in his ethnographic study The Children of Sanchez. 
But the most famous postrevolutionary image of one of those 
vecindades is Mexican photographer Manuel Alvarez Bravo's picture of 
a young girl in one of them. It’s called “El ensuefio” (in English, 
“Daydream”). It was shot in 1931. The girl is wearing a simple dress. 
She isn't naked, as in other female depictions by Alvarez Bravo. 

I was recently in several vecindades in the Centro Histórico. Jewish 


immigrants to Mexico started their Yiddish day schools in them. 


Q: Did the other Ilan Stavans have the same face? 
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The same face, the same self-confidence, yet another demeanor: 

I remember him—inasmuch as one is able to remember dreams, that 
is, that the act of remembering isnt, in and of itself, an outright 
rearticulation of the dream—distilling a sense of false pride, 


arrogance really, that I found unappealing. 
: In On Borrowed Words he doesn't want to talk to you. 


He doesn't. But maybe that last chapter should be rewritten. 


: How so? 


From the other Ilan Stavans's perspective? 


: How would it be different? 


I, for one, would be able to learn a lot about myself. Why doesnt the 
other Ilan Stavans want to talk to me, to his self? He would need to 


offer an explanation. 


: Does that mean that living away from Mexico has taught you a 
particular kind of humility? 


Perhaps, although not until now have I thought of it. Immigration 
is a humbling journey: you spend your entire life—and waste 
yourself ?—mastering other people's codes of conduct, until you 


become one of them. 


: And then what? 


And then you wonder if there is still anything left of you, or of who 


you were when you started the journey. Immigration diminishes you. 
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: It also expands you. 
Yes, it also makes you more than what you are. 


: Do you think an immigrant—or, for that matter, any outsider—is 
more accustomed to seeing himself through the eyes of others? 
Maybe what you saw in the other Ilan Stavans's face was a person who 


only knew how to, as it were, gaze outward. 


We're all impostors, but immigrants have a certain professional quality 
to their impostorship. Add to this the fact that I’m Jewish, which 
means I come from a culture of imposture. The Ilan Stavans I saw in 


my dream was a doppelgánger: at once like me and a total stranger. 


: You just celebrated your fiftieth birthday. This also marks the point at 
which you have lived in the States longer than you lived in Mexico. 
Does the story of Ilan Stavans, and the story of your face, continue to 
unfold as Mexican stories? Or are you now a man of two faces, a 


Mexican and an American? 


Of many faces, as I told you before. But I get your point: yes, in 
national terms I’m a mongrel, a half-and-half. In a no mans land. 
Neither here nor there. None of which really matters because it is all 


a performance. 
: A performance? 


Do I truly come from Mexico, or have I invented all those 
memories—the memory of my education at the Yidishe Shule in 
Mexique, which we called La Yidishe, my communist years, the 
struggle to become a writer? What I have, what I always shall keep, 
are the languages of that past: Yiddish, Spanish, Hebrew, French. . . . 
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They are another face: varieties of me, each of these faces, deformed 
as it might be, emerges from a different path that constitutes my past. 
Indeed, when I speak, say Spanish, I perceive, deep inside myself, a 
version of my face that is unlike those I use in any other language; the 


facial muscles, the mouth, the eyebrows move in a unique way. 
You've written that the Centro Histórico is a performative place. 


Yes, Mexican culture is all about acting— pretending to be—in front 


of others. Have you ever heard of the term rascuache? 
Does it mean wretched? Ridiculous? 

No, it means proudly vulgar. 

You're not vulgar. 

I wish I was. 

Is the Centro Histérico vulgar? 


It once was. But the Mexican aristocracy has rescued it from vulgarity. 
As I wandered its streets recently, along with my mother and a 

tourist guide—and you know the Centro Histórico is el corazón of 
Mexicanness—I realized the degree to which the neighborhood was 
updated. By updated I mean remodeled. It's a tourist site now, a kind 
of Mexican Disneyland. Carlos Slim, one of the world's richest men, 
invested money to update it into a nostalgic Ithaca. Slims father was a 
Maronite Christian who immigrated to Mexico from Lebanon in 1901, 
around the time Jewish immigrants were also coming from the Pale of 


Settlement and the Ottoman Empire. 
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Q: For French philosopher Emmanuel Levinas, encountering the face of 
the Other is the most basic moral obligation. Do we have an ethical 
obligation to consider our own face because it is the front that others 


identify us with? 


A: Levinas is wrong: The faces of others are easier to recognize than 
our own. After all, these are the faces that populate our attention day 
in and day out, the characters in the play we call life. Our own face is 
far more challenging to grasp. And therein, I believe, lies the true 
moral obligation: to come to terms with one's own face is to become 


fully human. 


Q: Sometimes I wonder, when we see another face, if we dont just think 
of our own and then make adjustments. So, then, does a meaningful 


encounter with our own face necessarily precede a real relationship 
with an Other? 


A: The encounter starts the other way around: the child first sees others 
(mother, father, siblings) and then himself; that is, the faces of others 
form a pattern, and only when that child comes before a mirror is he 
able to find a counterpoint. However, as life evolves, the relationship 
with others takes precedence. Nakedness isnt prohibited when one is 
alone; it becomes an impropriety only when it reaches other people's 
eyes. Everyone knows what nudity looks like, yet society forbids 
public exposure. This, in my view, is significant, because it is others 
who determine what the self—and, ergo, the face—is able to express. 
On TV and in magazines, for instance, we come across thousands of 
faces, but we hardly ever encounter different selves. Faces are always 
saying things. Of course, those statements are often superficial. 
Anyhow, as long as those statements continue to be projected, life 


follows its course. 
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Q: The psychologist Daniel McNeill, in a book called The Face, writes: 


“The face is both ultimate truth and fata morgana.” 


A: The face is the messenger of birth and death. In the momento iniciales, 
we enter the stage of life. But as Calderón de la Barca claimed, it's 
precisely that: a stage. We grow in it. We find our place. Always while 
being watched by others (and, according to Calderón, by G-d). In the 
momento mori, the motionless expression—the fact that the face no 
longer says anything—is confirmation that life has ceased. Think of 
Hollywood movies: in a climactic scene that involves death, a person's 
face becomes still, suggesting that the person is no longer with us. 


The face, therefore, is the ultimate conveyor of existential news. 


Q: An interesting question scientists ask about our ability to recognize 
faces is how do we know we are looking at the same face when we see 
it in a different context, or from different angles? We have to create a 
kind of structural model of each new face, which we can then relate 


to all the other faces stored in our memory. 


A: Itis a question that Plato asked more than twenty centuries ago. 
How is it that a person comes across a multiplicity of chairs (some 
three-legged, without a back, with cushions) yet never hesitates to use 
the same name to describe them all? The answer is the tension 
between universals and particulars: a rose is a rose is a rose because 
innately there is a mechanism whereby the mind understands that a 
unit, in spite of its individual characteristics, belongs to a composite. 
This is, obviously, about the problem of knowledge. How do we 
know what we know? To know rationally is to think, and thinking, at 
the most basic level, is about replacing the part with the whole. More 
interesting to me is the question of how to read emotions in a face 


when they are contradicted by linguistic statements. A mother might 
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say "I love you" to a daughter while projecting anger through her 
facial expression. How does the daughter process the contradiction 
between words and images? Again, the face is a mask that is incapable 


of conveying an ambiguous message. 


We certainly have a similar challenge in thinking about ourselves. 
How do you know the Ilan Stavans who was a child in Mexico City is 


the same man who is a professor in Amherst, Massachusetts? 


I dont know. I really can't prove it. Bertrand Russell, in his History of 
Western Philosophy, wonders if it is possible to disprove the fact that 
the universe might have been created ten minutes ago, along with 
the memory of all the centuries that preceded that creation. The 
same might be said of the individual: memory and identity are 
indispensable partners; one cannot function without the other. I am 
who I am (ebye asher ehye) because of I have a reservoir of memories 
to justify my actions. How can I prove that the person I am today 
comes from the child I once was? I only have memory, mine and 
others who witnessed my development, to prove it. Memory is a 


fragile, treacherous mechanism that enjoys playing games. 


I've often worried that I do something similar with new cities. 
I wonder if, subconsciously, with every new city I encounter, I’m not 


just redrawing the map of, say, New York or Jerusalem. 


But there is no one map of New York. Each city is many cities: a 
diagram of one's own face. Borges, in the afterword to El bacedor 

(The Maker), includes the following passage: "A man sets out to draw 
the world. As the years go by, he peoples a space with images of 
provinces, kingdoms, mountains, bays, ships, islands, fishes, rooms, 


instruments, stars, horses, and individuals. A short time before he 
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dies, he discovers that the patient labyrinth of lines traces the 


lineaments of his own face.” 
Is D.F. in your face? 


And my face is D.F. They mirror each other. Or, as I said before, half 


of this mongrel's face. 
With all its urban changes? 


Well, the Mexico City I lived in. My house in Colonia Copilco. 
The neighborhood of Colonia del Valle where La Yidishe was located. 
The section where C.D.I. is, where I played countless soccer matches. 


And, also, the Centro Histórico, although I never actually lived in it. 
Why the Centro Histórico then? 


Because my ancestors lived there. And we are our ancestors' sequels. 
y q 


Just as we are our successots' prequels. 


The mask is a potent symbol in Mexican culture—from pre- 
Colombian ritual to professional wrestling. As Octavio Paz wrote, 
“While we are alive, we cannot escape from masks or names. We are 
inseparable from our fictions—our features.’ A culture that is so 
invested in masks must, it seems to me, believe that the face holds 
enormous power. How do you understand the role of masks and 


faces in the Mexican imagination, and in your imagination? 


I love the fact that in Greek the word mask means “persona.” Since 
pre-Columbian times, máscaras have been Mexico's favorite symbol. 


From Aztec iconography to Las Calaveras, the skeletons of the Day of 
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the Dead, masks are an announcement that everything in life is an act. 
And Mexicans, as Paz suggests in The Labyrintb of Solitude, are always 
hiding behind a mask: introspective, timid, afraid of exposure, no 
matter how many masks we take off there is always another one 
behind it. What is the real Mexican face then, you might ask? The 
question is preposterous: as long as there is a mask, the encounter 
with others occurs. By the way, I like Paz's connection between masks 
and names, for names are also a facade. What is the relationship we 
have with our own name? An LD., a subterfuge. The act of naming is 
the act of appropriating. Yet to have a name is to be typecast, to be 
cataloged, to hide behind a set of letters. 


Of course, there is a recognizable Jewish anxiety about the face, or the 
portrait. It relates both to our revulsion again idolatry as well as to 
the inadequacy of the human form to represent G-d. An interesting 
contradiction or duality: G-d has no countenance, but there is still 


something in the human face that gets us perilously close to divinity. 


Or the other way around: in gentile society the Jew is often a target of 
ridicule: threatening, offensive, monstrous. Think of the theatrical 
representations of Shylock, from the debut of Shakespeares The 
Merchant of Venice in 1596 to the early twentieth century. Perhaps not 
G-d's facade, which fortunately remains an absence, but the Jewish 


face, as seen by others, is indeed grotesque. 


Mexico City, as you said, has changed enormously in your lifetime, at 
a rate and scope with which few cities on the planet could compete. 
No snapshot—a map, a photograph, a narrative description—could 
ever be definitive, or even accurate, for more than a moment. Is the 
same true when looking back over a lifetime of photographs of 


ones face? 
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A: Ive recently been engaged in the act of looking at old pictures of my 
family. That's what prompted me to go back to D.F. Looking at a 
lifetime of photographs is like reading a persons biography: by 
freezing certain images in time, the viewer creates a sequence of 
meanings. That sequence isnt the persons life; it's an interpretation, 


a show. 


Q: Id ask the same of your vision of Mexico City: the city today looks 
radically different from the one you left twenty-five years ago. Does it 
feel like the same city? Do you think you can really see the city as it is 


today—or are you seeing a memory? 


A: I left D.F. in the mid-eighties, and I've returned to it repeatedly over 
the years. The metropolis is larger than life: an uncontainable monster, 
threatening yet magical. I long for the city of my adolescence, 
although that city exists only in my memory. It is a simpler, somewhat 
naive place where people behaved cordially. Back then, D.F. was 
already in a free-for-all, growing at a vertiginous pace, erasing 
everything in its path, becoming a version of Dantes Inferno, 


concentric circles in which specific social classes are trapped. 
Q: You talked about maps. A map is an incomplete portrait of a city. 
A: The city is also an incomplete portrait of the city. 


Q: You seem horrified about your face just as youre horrified about 


Mexico City. 
A: Canl exchange? 


Q: Whose face would you like to have instead? 
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: Homer’. 


: How did he look? 


: Nobody knows. Not even he, because he was blind. In any case, 
Homer might be a chimera. He might have not existed. Or maybe 


Shakespeare's face. 
: And which city would you like to exchange D.F. for? 


: Saint Augustine Civitatis Dei. Or perhaps Jerusalem before King 
Solomon built the Temple. 


: Why? 
: A temple always brings a city to its knees. 
: Would you really exchange your face for another? 


: I should keep it, youre right. The fact that it’s mine, that I'm 
identified through it, that it's the substance behind the “I.” When 

I cant avoid it, I see my reflection in the mirror and wonder: Is that 
the image that others take to be me? Could I get rid of it? Or at 
least take a vacation once in a while? I echo Captain Kurtz: “The 
horror! The horror!” Let me out of it, though not out of my 


consciousness. 
: Where did you find the family photos you're talking to me about? 


: My father suddenly started scanning them and attaching them to 


e-mails he would send me. 
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: Can you describe a handful? 


: In one I’m dressed as a magician. In another I’m with my siblings, 
Darian and Liora. There's a photograph of my grandparents’ wedding. 
One of when Bellas Artes was under construction. The Zócalo. My 
father's family on a boat in Xochimilco. In another photograph I'm 
dressed as a rooster. I've also collected photographs of buildings in 
Centro Histórico where Jewish immigrants performed circumcisions, 
bar mitzvahs, and so forth, such as Tacuba #15 and Justo Sierra #71. 


And contemporary photographs of the Ángel de la Independencia. 


: As you look back at those photographs, is there a particular version 
of your face, or era in the history of your face, that feels most 

authentic or definitive? When you see yourself today, do you see an 
older version of a familiar person? Or has your self-image advanced 


apace with the changes in your face? 


: When death arrives and I’m but a vanishing memory, the photographs 
of my face are what some will take to be me. Needless to say, those 
photographs are neither definitive nor authentic. Still, people will use 
them to construct a narrative. Will that narrative in the end be better 
than the life I lived? Will the photographs say more to others than the 


face that I see reflected in them says to myself? 


: Finally, we have the experience—maybe futile, certainly human—of 


looking for our own face in the faces of our children. 


: It isn't futile. During the past decade, I catch myself impromptu in a 
passing act, like blinking my left eye, saying something to my sons, or 
rhythmically walking with my hands in the pockets of my jacket, that 


are—in my mind at least—patterns of behavior I've taken from, or 
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I've stolen, from my father. When I was young and rebellious, I did 
everything I could to distinguish myself from him. I wanted my own 
space, to be different. At that time, having the sense that what I do is 
just like what he does would have annoyed me. But now I feel proud 
of these kinds of repetitions. It isnt only that his face is in mine (and 
since I've grown a goatee, people applaud how much we resemble one 


another), it is also that now, at the age of fifty, I also am my father. 
: Will your boys become you? 


They might not like the idea, but I’m afraid they are doomed that 
way. Our children are simultaneously shadows of who we are and 
improved versions of ourselves. Parenthood offers the possibility of 
redemption in that it conveys the depositing of the best of us in 
those we bring to life. It is, therefore, the most divine of endeavors: to 


create biologically and imaginatively. 
: None of us is unique, then. 


No, we arent. Originality and authenticity are elusive, intangible 


concepts. Were repetitions, Xerox copies, e-mail attachments. 


I AM DEAD 


HE ISSUE OF DEATH has repeatedly emerged along this journey. 

The overall effect of looking at old photographs and visiting the 

historic sites where these photographs were taken years ago is 
numbing. The majority of people in them are gone: fantasmas from the past, 
brought back through a technological device. 

Yes, the pictures in a family album or Sefior Taifeld's photographic archive 
are a pantheon where bodies are forever kept intact. The immigrant athletes, 
the babies having circumcisions, the bridges and grooms in the weddings in 
Justo Sierra, the marcbantes and peddlers in Calle Jesás María are all there with 
the sole purpose of representing a moment—their entire existence reduced 
to this instance in which the camera looked at them engaged in a social 
act. Always the same age. Same clothes. Same facial gesture and body pose. 
Simulacra of people, mannequins, holograms, but not people themselves. 
Photographs reduce the narrative of a life into a sequence of snapshots. Is 
that what life is really about? 

Photographs are like cemeteries: defying, maybe outwitting, history. The 
Hebrew term for cemetery is Beit-Olam, which means a house for the world. 
Or a house in the world. This meaning is haunting: cemeteries are our true 
home. Like photographs, cemeteries exert a magnetic power over me. His- 
tory is handsomely displayed in them. Whenever I visit a cemetery, I wander 
through its alleyways reading the inscriptions on the tombstones. 

In 2008, I wrote Resurrecting Hebrew, a meditation on the revival of the 
sacred biblical tongue in the nineteenth century by the Zionist movement, 
orchestrated in particular by the Lithuanian-born pioneer to Palestine 
Eliezer Ben- Yehuda. An Argentine-born, Tel Aviv—based friend of mine also 
called Eliezer—his last name is Nowodworski—accompanied me through a 
series of travels in Israel that make up part of the meditation. The book is 


organized into twenty-two sections, each named after a letter of the Hebrew 
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alphabet. The next-to-last section, which serves as a return to the origins 
of the narrative, starts when I tell Nowodworski that I need to see Ben- 
Yehuda’s tomb. 

A couple of days later, I make my way to the Mount of Olives. And then 
I describe how in my travels I regularly allow a couple of hours to wander 
around the local graveyard. I might have a relative in it. But even when I 
dont, my purpose isnt to locate them. Its something deeper: a need to 
have an encounter with the dead, to be in dialogue with them. I walk around 
reading the stone inscriptions, trying to decipher through the telegraphic 
information they display (name; dates of birth and death; a logo such as a 
hand, a menorah, a lion, or the Ten Commandments; maybe a photograph; 
and an epitaph that defined them) their entire Weltanschauung. Did they die 
young? Might their death have been an accident? Is the tomb near the one 
of a beloved one? If so, do they share the death date? 

In Prague, I recounted in Resurrecting Hebrew, I visited the Old Cemetery 
in Josefov, the Jewish quarter. It contains approximately twelve thousand 
graves. It was used between 1478 and 1786. This is where the maker of the 
Golem, Rabbi Judah Loew, rests for eternity. The site is hypnotizing. In 
a small piece of real estate, tombstones, covered with mold, pile on top 
of each other. The visitor needs to walk through overgrown weeds to read 
the inscriptions. The Hebrew letters engraved on the stones are disappear- 
ing. How much longer will they last? Prague is where the Nazis placed the 
treasures they looted from Jewish homes across Europe. The city was to be 
a living museum, but it's in the Old Cemetery where souls seem to dance 
around harmoniously, decrying the abuses of history. 

The opposite is true of Warsaws Jewish cemetery, on Okopowa Street. 
Its one of the largest in Europe: eighty-three acres. Established in 1806, it 
has been the target of repeated desecrations. Its tombs are disfigured, broken 
into pieces. INo vandals have ever been caught. My relatives on the Altschuler 
side (my father's maternal line) rest in it, and although I've strolled around— 
so have my parents, an uncle, and three cousins—the exact location of their 


tombs remains unknown. 
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Years ago, I sought the grave of Edmund Wilson, the preeminent literary 
critic for the New Yorker. My wife and I were looking for a place to live on 
Cape Cod. There were a number of options, but Wellfleet, near Province- 
town, was the most attractive to me, among other reasons because Wilson 
had lived and was buried there. I had read somewhere that Wilsons tomb- 
stone displayed a line in Hebrew. I wanted to see it for myself. In the ceme- 
tery, the oldest graves dated back to the eighteenth century and are mostly 
those of fishermen. (Wellfleet is known for its abundance of fish and 
oysters; at one point, it was also famous for its industry.) In contrast, his is 
relatively new—but the inscription is in Hebrew: Hazak, hazak venit-hazek. In 
English, “Be strong, be strong, and be strengthened.” 

This, therefore, is the second book of mine that concludes with 
cemeteries. 

Why? 

Maybe I'm fascinated with Jewish graveyards because of their centripetal 
quality. How to explain it? It feels as if energy is sucked into them. I never 
find them creepy. Nor do I get scared. They symbolize roots. To bury a 
relative is to make the soil sacred. Israel is already sacred. Cemeteries like the 
one on the Mount of Olives are an extension of that sacredness. But in the 
diaspora, Jewish sacredness is an anomaly. It’s only found in synagogues 
and cemeteries. Jews are allowed to pray anywhere. That act makes the place 
holy. But a synagogue isn't an anywhere; it's a locus of faith. 

Not that sacredness and fallibility arent compatible. I say all this in 
Resurrecting Hebrew. I say that over time I've come across mistakes in grave- 
stones: a name spelled differently on the front and back of the stone, with a 
lamed instead of a nun; the wrong Jewish date quoted against the Gregorian 
calendar; a Star of David poorly executed. Some of those errors might be 
appropriate. The Beth El Cemetery, in Paramus, New Jersey, isnt particularly 
appealing. Still, I visited it, among other reasons because Isaac Bashevis 
Singer is buried there. There’s a humorous anecdote about Singers tomb- 
stone inscription. The epitaph originally stated in English: “Noble Laureate.” 


Noble? Having done extensive work on him, it wouldnt be my first choice 
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of adjectives to describe him. He was abrasive, presumptuous, and ego- 
maniacal. In any case, the carver had meant Nobel. It took half a dozen years 
for the mistake to be corrected. 

Finally, I say that my roots are in Mexico. I dont point to the Centro 
Histėrico—I hadn't visited it yet—but to the Ashkenazi cemetery on 
Avenida Constituyentes. The night after I visited the shooting of Morirse 
está en hebreo I had a dream in which I saw my dead body being washed in the 
Beit-Olam of Avenida Constituyentes. And an egg is broken on top of my 
chest, its content spread like butter on me. My immediate "translators" 
(my four grandparents, my uncle Abraham Slomianski) are buried there. My 
namesake Kalmen Eisenberg is also there. My parents have acquired a plot 
for themselves there. Early in the movie there's a scene in which the body 
of Moishe Tartakowski is being washed in the same way, an egg spilled on 
him. In the dream I looked at peace, content, an Odysseus ready to embark 
on his next journey. 

I was dead. 

In the dream, others were performing on me the Jewish ritual of cleansing 
the dead. Dutifully. Patiently. Nothing else happened in the dream. I just lay 
in there, motionless. That's what death is: the act of doing nothing. Early in 
the adaptation of Morirse está en bebreo there are a series of scenes in the Jewish 
cemetery in Avenida Constituyentes. But I arrived in Mexico City too late 
to witness the shooting. The Beit-Olam is densely populated. Wherever I 
wander through its aisles, I think of the cemeteries in Prague and Jerusalem: 
houses of the world where Jews wait. What do they wait for? Nothing. Or 
better, for the end of death. That is, for the coming of the Messiah. 

I'm a skeptic. (All Tomato Jews are.) I dont wholly believe in resurrec- 
tion. People die—theres nothing more to it. However, I like to entertain 
the idea of messianic times as a religious palliative. For death, the idea of 
doing nothing, of being eaten by worms, turning into dust, is harrowing. 
So what do people do? They tell themselves stories about better alternatives: 
about heaven. What is heaven? A park. A bar with good music, never being 
repeated, and free drinks. An ocean. A book. An airport. A photograph. 


Beit-Olam on Avenida Constituyentes: portal. 


Beit-Olam on Avenida Constituyentes: tombstones. 
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The cemetery of Avenida Constituyentes includes the tomb of my school 
buddy Marcos Reznik, who died of an aneurism early one morning shortly 
after graduation, at home, after returning from dropping off his girlfriend 
at the airport. It is also the resting home of Golde Cukier, a newspaper 
columnist whom I loved. She died in 1985, shortly before the devastating 
earthquake that shook the city to its core. Golde used to write about the 
Middle East for the newspaper Excélsior, where later on I became a contrib- 
utor. She was on an airplane with her children en route to a holiday on the 
coast when the plane went down. There were no survivors. Some suspected 
a terrorist attack, although it was never proven. 

Whenever I visit Golde's tomb, I wonder why Mexican Jews don't have a 
holiday like Día de los Muertos, in which the bereaved sleep in the graveyards 
near their loved ones. Is it too gruesome a custom? Dont Jews communicate 
with the dead too, asking for advice? Golde, my mentor, my confidante: 
I've often talked to you since you've departed. On the tombstone, Golde's 
husband included a photograph of his wife with their children. The image 
has fixed them in time. As it yellows, the age of those pictured in it remains 
unchanged. The rest of us get older, but the Cukier family stays the same 
forever. Bizarrely, in one of my recent visits, I noticed that the photograph 
pictures an additional child, perhaps younger than Golde's youngest, whom 
she named Ilan, after me. I’m not alone in having noticed it. My mother, 
also a friend of Golde's, has too. No one knows who the stranger is or how 
he made it into the photograph. At first I was disturbed by his presence. 
But I've learned to appreciate it. It's a fantasma, a heavenly angel. It keeps her 
family company. And I've come to believe that he protects me: I've seen the 
face of that ghost child in my dreams. 

I said earlier that I enjoy wandering through Jewish cemeteries because 
I get the sensation that I'm reading a book. And old book. This makes 
me pause. Yes, an old book. Lately I dont like reading new books. Funny 
how the older I become, the more I resort to reading the same titles. Mostly 


the classics. 


Cukier tombstone. 
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Isnt it boring to reread a book, since we already have knowledge of its 
plot? No, rereading is about another kind of surprise: the surprise of redis- 
covery. I love studying how the structure of the narrative is built, the type 
of insights the characters are prone to. I guess the same happens in life: 
why do we return to old friends and not seek new ones? Because old friends 
bring us comfort. 

Yes, at this stage in my life I’m less interested in discovering some- 
thing new than in deeper truths. Truths that are not decipherable only by 
us. They were also available to our ancestors. And our successors will have 
them within hands reach. Reading the classics makes me part of an atem- 
poral community of readers. My favorite books are the Bible, Don Quixote, 
Shakespeare, Moby Dick, One Hundred Years of Solitude, the poetry of Pablo 
Neruda and Elizabeth Bishop, and the Oxford English Dictionary. 

I also visit cemeteries because I'm infatuated with languages. I'm particu- 
larly attuned to their instability as communication codes. I like to ponder 
how words come in and out of fashion, how syntactical patterns change, and 
the role of street jargon in testing standard speech. I read words on tomb- 
stones (when they are legible) that employ antiquated spellings. Or that 
are expressions of emotion no one would embrace today. Cemeteries and 
the classics. I like them because I enjoy reflecting on the art of translation, 
and, in fact, I believe that my life is a poorly executed translation by someone 
who not only paid little attention to the original but actually lost it. 

Ive asked my parents to come with me to the cemetery in Avenida 
Constituyentes. They willingly accede because they can put pebbles on their 
parents' graves. 

Ilanen, I don't know why Jews put pebbles, not flowers, on graves. Do you? 

Flowers die quickly, Ma. But pebbles . . . And I tell her about an expla- 
nation I once heard: a grave is never finished, according to Jewish lore, just 
as a life is never complete, even when death has already arrived. In biblical 
times, after people were interred in holes, they were covered with stones. 


Leaving a pebble is therefore a sign that the burial is still in progress. 
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And theres another interpretation, I tell her. I heard there was once a 
rabbi who sinned on the Sabbath by not resting in order to save a life. Even 
though it's an obligation to save a life, and no ritual should come in between, 
the rabbi felt like a transgressor. When his own death approached, he asked 
his fellow rabbis to place stones on his grave, as stones were the tools used 
for punishment of transgressors in the time of the Bible. His colleagues 
didnt want to distinguish him from everyone else as a sinner, so they placed 
stones on every grave they found. Moreover, pebbles are equalizers, because 
there are no ugly stones. All pebbles are alike—they make no distinction 
between the rich and the poor, the famous and the average. I for one am not 
interested in fame, which to me is like a whore on a lousy day. 

What is the purpose of life? To put pebbles on the graves of our beloved. 
Nothing more, nothing less. I could also say that as a writer, a life well spent 
is a life devoted to intellectual endeavors. But there's a certain dishonesty 
in what the intellect always does. Indeed, I’m convinced that there is no 
intellectual endeavor that is not in some way a form of theft. Everything 
writers do—certainly everything I do—is plagiarized from someone else. 

The conversation about pebbles brings my thoughts back to the Piedra 
del sol. In the Beit-Olam on Avenida Constituyentes, there are enormous 
monolithic stones that appear to be basalt. These stones, I tell my parents, 
are a kind of history book. Or maybe a calendar: a calendar of days lived 
and unlived, a calendar of what's possible and impossible. 

Perhaps all these thoughts are symptomatic of a midlife crisis. Turning 
fifty isnt easy, is it? It makes you look back as often as you look forward. At 
this stage in life, things dont look as transient as they used to. Death is 
always lurking. Or if not lurking, its in one's thoughts. Theres no way 
around it. As one ages, it becomes clear that what matters is what is mean- 
ingful. And what's meaningful endures. 

My parents tell me that half of this cemetery is full and it no longer 
accepts new tombs. But about half a decade ago they managed to buy the 


last two plots. That's where they will be buried: near their ancestors. 
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My father points out in the direction of the new plots. Hacia allá, Iancito. 
But I don’t want to see them now. I get depressed! 

Where will I be buried? 

I dont know. 

And how will my epitaph read? It should be a line from the Talmudic 


tractate Berakhot 57b, written in Hebrew characters: 
Sleep is a sixtieth of death. 


Every Jewish immigrant who once walked through the Centro His- 
tórico is in this cemetery. And I’m accompanying them now. Are the dead 
asleep here? Am I asleep as well? I think back to the first picture my father 
sent me of the Ángel de la Independencia. I think again of the two Hasidim 
that the Baal Shem-Tov imagined and that I invoked in Morirse está en 
hebreo. Their stunning faces are each on one of my shoulders, tabulating 
my life. And I think of the heavenly angel in the picture featured in Golde's 
tombstone. 

Only then do I realize that there was a photograph I didnt pay much 
attention to: my entire third-grade school class. I’m in the second row from 
the bottom, second from the right. And most likely I’m bored, or else 
Im philosophizing. I say this because in the photograph I'm looking 
straight at the camera, my hands symmetrically positioned between my 
knees, and my expression is one of resignation, maybe even of acquiescence. 
In any case, for some reason I dismissed this photo months earlier, when I 
first received it. 

Now that I remember it, though, I cant believe how old it looks. Do I 
look that old today? When I was little, I would poke my nose into boxes 
my mother had in her closet that contained pictures of her own grandpar- 
ents. I remember the ones I looked at being almost yellowish, fading away, 
with what looked like black oil spots taking over different sections. In gen- 


eral, those photographs were falling apart. The original my father scanned 


School picture. 


"The end of times. 
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for this e-mail version from must have that same quality. Thus, I must 
be ancient. Do all pictures end this way? Do people? 

The last photograph arrives just as incongruously, maybe even exuber- 
antly. Un regalo, Ilan querido, my friend the Argentine photographer Marcelo 
Brodsky says in the e-mail containing the attachment. It has been a few days, 
maybe a week since I returned from Mexico City. 

Earlier in the year, while doing a fotonovela in Buenos Aires with Brodsky, 
he photographed me dressed up as an Orthodox Jew. I wrote the plot of 
the fotonovela. It is about the terrorist attack of 1994 against the A.M.LA, the 
Jewish Community Center (a kind of Argentinean C.D.I. but without the 
swimming pool and tennis courts), in which some two hundred people were 
killed. I played the role of a rabbi preaching the end of time. I’m wearing 
a borrowed black suit, white shirt, and fedora hat. And I have a thick faux 
beard. The end of time finds me in Argentinas capital at the intersection of 
Calles Viamonte and Azcuénaga. 

What am I saying in the photo? 

I'm not sure. Maybe what Moses answers G-d when G-d talks to him 
from the burning bush: bine-ni. In biblical Hebrew, Here I am. I have my 
hands raised to heaven. And I'm screaming—no, I'm shrieking—that the 
apocalypse is just next door. 


Gracias for the photo, Marcelo. You make me look like what really I am: 
a fake. 
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